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Business  Organization  and  Administration 
in  the  Secondary  Schools 

An  address  made  before  the  National  Commercial  Teachers’  Federation  at 
Cleveland,  December,  1920 

By  J.  Anton  de  Haas 

% 

T  SHALL  not  be  far  from  the  mark  shall  confine  myself  to  explaining  to 
if  I  assume  that  the  majority  of  you  why  I  believe  most  firmly  that 
you  here  represent  secondary  schools  no  secondary  school  can  afford  to 
which  do  not  include  the  teaching  of  continue  to  neglect  this  subject, 
business  organization  and  administra-  Let  me  put  the  question  to  you 
tion  in  their  curricula.  According  to  bluntly.  Are  you  honestly  convinced 
Leverett  S.  Lyon,  who  made  a  that  the  secondary 

national  survey  of  commercial  educa-  Why  Teach  school  has  done  its  full 
tion  in  the  public  high  schools  of  the  Technical  duty  with  these  boys 
United  States  in  September  of  last  Skill  Only?  and  girls  whom  it  sends 
year,  only  a  little  over  8  per  cent  of  out  into  the  world 

the  reporting  schools  gave  this  subject  equipped  with  a  shaky  foundation  of 
a  berth.  so-called  cultural  subjects,  topped  off 

I  shall  not  stop  to  inquire  why  this  with  a  fair  amount  of  technical  skill — 
subject  has  been  neglected,  you  a  skill  in  stenography,  in  typewriting, 
undoubtedly  are  aware  better  than  I  and  in  elementary  bookkeeping? 
of  the  reasons  for  this  condition.  I  I  must  say  right  here  that  I  have 
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the  greatest  respect  for  a  person  who 
has  acquired  a  high  degree  of  technical 
skill.  Its  acquisition  gives  evidence 
of  a  disciplined  will,  of  a  firm  deter¬ 
mination  in  the  pursuit  of  an  ideal.  He 
has  definitely  thrown  overboard  that 
dangerous  willingness  to  be  satisfied 
with  “good  enough,"  which  stands  in 
the  way  of  overcoming  obstacles.  Such 
technical  training  is  a  great  character¬ 
building  process. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  this 

technical  skill  usually  enables  the 
pupils  to  get  a  start  in  life.  It  forms 

for  many  a  boy  and  girl  the  entering 
wedge  with  which  the  door  to  higher 
positions  is  gradually  pushed  open. 

But  what  is  their  intellectual 
stock-in-trade  when  the  possibility 
of  promotion  has 

Students  arrived?  Has  the 

Handicapped  secondary  school 
on  Entering  done  its  share  in 
Business  preparing  him  or  her 

for  more  than  the 
immediate  future?  The  students  have 
been  trained  to  become  faithful 
recorders — they  have  been  trained  to 
record,  on  stenographic  pad,  type¬ 
writer  or  ledger,  the  fruit  of  the 
brains  of<)thers.  But  what  they  must 
know  of  the  tremendously  complex 
modern  business  life,  of  the  laws 
which  govern  its  processes  and  rela¬ 
tions,  they  must  acquire  after  they 
leave  the  high  school. 

Is  it  not  true  that  for  the  most  part 
their  business  education  is  not  calcu¬ 
lated  to  carry  them  beyond  the 
initial  stage? 

Their  cultural  knowledge  is  not 
likely  to  be  much  more  helpful  to 
them  in  this  climb  to  higher  levels. 
Much  of  our  cultural  education  is 
frankly,  almost  aggressively,  impracti¬ 
cal.  In  fact,  there  is  a  group  of 
educators  who  value  certain  subjects 
not  because  of  the  usefulness  of  the 


knowledge  which  is  acquired  by  their 
study,  but  principally,  if  not  solely, 
because  of  the  mental  gymnastics 
involved.  Their  attitude  is:  “You 
may  forget  the  facts,  but  you’ll  have  ; 
had  the  discipline.”  .\nd  quite  in 
agreement  with  this,  the  pupils 
readily  proceed  to  forget  what  has 
been  pounded  down  their  passive 
throats  by  a  process  of  forcible,  be  it 
in  accord  with  modern  educational 
requirements,  painless  feeding. 

Is  it  not  clear  that  there  is  some¬ 
thing  lacking  in  the  intellectual 
equipment  of  these  boys  and  girls? 

Two  things  are  wrong  with  their 
mental  equipment. 

First  of  all  they  have  not  been  trained  to 
establish  a  connection  between  their  knowledge 
and  the  world  in  which  they  will 
Mental  move  and  live.  The  young 
Equipment  student  cannot  make  the  connec- 
Lacklnft  tion  between  his  school  knowi- 
edge  and  the  business  world  un¬ 
aided.  He  lacks  the  perspective  necessary  to 
tie  things  up  and  much  of  his  knowledge  is. 
therefore,  merely  intellectual  ballast  to  him. 

In  the  second  place,  the  pupil  has  not  been 
given  the  concrete  information  which  he  needs  to 
find  his  way  in  the  world  of  which  he  is  to  become 
a  part.  He  has  not  been  taught  what  the  big 
problems  of  business  are,  nor  the  correct  solution 
of  these  problems,  nor  the  correct  method  of 
finding  a  solution.  His  technical  knowledge  is 
related  to  the  business  world  as  the  knowledge 
of  the  locomotive  engineer  is  related  to  the 
railroad  system.  He  lacks  that  understanding 
of  the  larger  aspects  of  his  work  which  will  enable 
him,  first  of  all,  to  understand  his  orders  clearly 
and  adequately,  and,  further,  will  enable  him  to 
rise  more  rapidly  to  the  place  where  he  will  be 
giving  orders  instead  of  receiving  them.  He  has 
not  been  trained  for  the  job  beyond  the  imme¬ 
diate  future,  for  the  job  which  demands  not  merely 
the  faithful  performance  of  a  task,  but  insight, 
planning,  and  initiative. 

A  course  in  business  organization, 
and  administration,  if  properly  taught, 
can  be  made  to  bridge  this  no-man's 
land  of  the  pupils’  knowledge.  It  will 
give  the  pupils  the  concrete  informa¬ 
tion  they  now  lack,  it  will  give  them 
the  right  method  of  approach  to  bus- 
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iness  problems,  and  it  will  aid  them 
in  making  practical  use  of  the  intel¬ 
lectual  tools  which 
Business  four  years  of  high 

Organization  school  training  place 

and  Adminis-  in  their  hands, 

tration  Bridges  1  look  upon  the 
the  Gap  course  in  question, 

therefore,  not  merely 
as  another  course  to  be  added  to  an 
already  overcrowded  curriculum,  but 
rather  as  a  correlating  and  orientation 
course  which  will  enable  the  pupils  to 
find  their  intellectual  footing.  The 
course,  in  my  estimation,  is  eminently 
practical  and  at  the  same  time  truly 
cultural. 

The  educational  value  of  a  study 
of  business  has  not  been  fully  recog¬ 
nized.  A  man  can  only,  then,  be 
said  to  be  truly  educated  when  he  can 
apply  his  knowledge  to  the  solution  of 
his  daily  problems.  If  it  is  considered 
of  cultural  value  to  study  the  life 
of  plant  and  animal,  it  is  no  less  of 
cultural  significance  to  study  the  life 
which  he  as  a  business  man  must  live 
himself.  A  course  which  gives  him 
a  more  intelligent  appreciation  of  the 
life  about  him,  of  the  value  and  the 
meaning  of  our  institutions  and  cus¬ 
toms,  of  his  relation  to  his  fellow  men, 
such  a  course  is  both  practical  and 
cultural. 

What  would  you  teach  in  a  course  of 
that  kind? 

We  can  answer  this  question  by 
visualizing  the  environment  in  which 
these  pupils  will  be  placed 
What  to  after  they  leave  the  school. 
Teach  in  Our  training  should  make 
Such  a  it  possible  for  them  to 
Course  adjust  themselves  readily 
to  this  environment. 

They  will  form  part  of  an  organiza¬ 
tion.  They  should  know  something 
about  the  principles  which  govern 
commercial  organization.  They  will 


meet  a  person  whom  they  will  hear 
called  a  purchasing  agent,  or  a  sales¬ 
man,  or  a  treasurer,  or  an  employment 
manager.  They  should  know  who 
these  men  are,  of  what  their  work 
consists,  what  functions  they  perform 
in  the  general  organization*  In  learn¬ 
ing  this,  the  future  employee  will  learn 
to  see  himself,  not  as  tied  down  to  a 
particular  job,  as  a  pigeon-holed 
package,  but  as  a  part  of  a  living 
organization,  of  a  great  cooperative 
system,  in  which  the  success  of  the 
whole  depends  upon  the  integrity 
of  each  functional  worker.  To  the 
ignorant,  the  other  man’s  job  always 
seems  easy;  lack  of  appreciation  of  the 
importance  of  the  work  done  by  those 
above  him  breeds  discontent  and 
indifference.  Knowledge  of  the  job 
above  makes  for  a  wholesome  respect 
for  the  accomplishments  of  his  supe¬ 
riors  and  shows  him  the  way  to  ad¬ 
vancement. 

Besides  making  him  a  more  intelli¬ 
gent  and  more  enthusiastic  worker, 
such  knowledge  makes  him  a  better 
citizen.  It  will  teach  him  more  con¬ 
vincingly  than  abstract  argument, 
that  men  rise,  not  through  the  exploi¬ 
tation  of  the  weak,  through  luck  or 
graft,  but  through  superior  power  and 
knowledge. 

He  will  also,  when  in  a  business 
position,  hear  much  about  the  finan¬ 
cial  problems  of  the  concern.  Such 
problems  should  not  be  unknown 
territory  to  him.  His  knowledge 
should  extend  somewhat  beyond  the 
figuring  of  the  correct  amount  of  dis¬ 
count  to  an  understanding  of  the  part 
played  by  the  note,  the  draft,  and  the 
other  documents  in  the  financial  life 
of  the  concern  and  of  the  nation.  He 
must  learn  that  the  organization  of 
which  he  forms  a  part  is  a  nicely 
balanced  unit,  that  the  financial 
resources  which  form  its  life-blood. 
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are  not  limitless,  and  are  obtained 
in  accordance  with  scientific  laws. 
He  will  then  see  the  financial  limita¬ 
tions  of  the  concern  and  will  under¬ 
stand  the  relation  between  the  finan¬ 
cial  condition  of  the  nation,  the  wages 
of  the  emjployees,  the  cost  of  doing 
business,  and  the  cost  of  the  product. 

He  should  be  taught  that  the  loca¬ 
tion  of  a  store  or  factory  and  the  na¬ 
ture  and  arrangement  of  its  physical 
equipment  bear  a  direct  relation  to  the 
financial  success  of  the  concern,  and 
he  should  be  shown  the  way  in  which 
guess-work  in  these  matters  may  be 
displaced  by  scientific  method. 

Finally,  he  should  have  some  rudi¬ 
mentary  knowledge  of  the  part  played 
in  the  business  world  by  the  various 
institutions  with  which  he  will  come  in 
daily  contact.  The  bank,  the  trans¬ 
portation  company,  the  insurance 
company,  the  stock  exchange,  the 
customs  house,  should  mean  more  to 
him  than  names  or  buildings,  or 
addresses  to  which  checks  must  be 
sent.  Their  social  and  commercial 
functions  should  be  made  clear  to 
him. 

Would  not  a  course  such  as  I  have 
broadly  outlined  require  too  much 
time  and  prove  too  difficult  for  the 
young  student? 

I  realize  that  this  question  would  be 
well  taken.  Though  we  may  all 
agree  upon  the  point  that 
Course  such  knowledge  about  his 

Easily  environment  is  as  indis- 

Adapted  pensible  to  a  future  busi- 

to  Time  ness  man  as  is  a  knowl- 

Available  edge  of  soils,  plants,  and 

animals  to  a  prospective 
farmer,  we  may  still  not  see  our  way 
clear  to  give  him  this  information. 

It  is  not  too  ambitious  an  under¬ 
taking.  It  is  no  more  ambitious 
than  a  course  in  geography  which 
undertakes  to  describe  the  physical 


world  to  the  student,  or  a  course  in 
history  which  paints  the  rise  and  fall 
of  empires. 

I  have  taught  this  type  of  course  for 
some  eight  years  to  university  stu¬ 
dents  and  have  found  sufficient  time 
in  one  semester  to  give  them  a  picture 
of  the  business  world.  It  goes  without 
saying  that  each  topic  discussed  could 
have  been  worked  out  in  much  greater 
detail.  One  could  easily  talk  for  two 
years  on  the  bank  alone.  The  infor¬ 
mation  imparted  need  not  be  complete. 

It  must  be  fundamental,  going  into 
detail  only  where  details  illustrate 
principles. 

In  the  high  school  it  may  prove 
more  workable  to  lengthen  the  course 
to  one  year,  so  that 
Work  Not  progress  may  be  more 
Difficult  slow  and  more  time  may 
be  devoted  to  classroom 
discussion  and  possibly  to  excursions. 

You  may  ask,  Is  not  such  a  course 
too  difficult  for  pupils  of  high  school 
age?  I  could  point  to  a  number  of 
high  schools,  and  especially  to  high 
schools  of  commerce,  like  the  High 
School  of  Commerce  in  New  York 
City,  where  such  courses  are  at  present 
being  taught,  or  to  no  less  than  thirty 
private  business  college  chains,  who 
find  such  a  course  not  too  heavy  for 
students  with  a  less  thoroughly  laid 
educational  foundation  than  that  of 
the  average  high  school  student. 

This  course  is  not  nearly  so  difficult 
for  a  young  mind  as  a  course  in  eco¬ 
nomics,  which  by  this  time  is  con¬ 
sidered  quite  generally  as  suitable  to 
a  secondary  school.  In  fact,  a  course 
in  economics  is  far  more  difficult,  j 
For  much  of  economics  deals  with  L 
abstractions  and  fails  to  carry  the  L 
conviction  of  actuality,  which  alone  I 
will  awaken  sustained  interest  in  the  " 
minds  of  pupils.  I  have  always  found  ^ 
the  course  in  {Continued  on  page  118)  j 
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The  Shorthand  Teacher’s  Qualifications 


Essentials 


Instructional  Ability 


Teaching  Method 


Personallinfluence 


Definite  Purpose 


By  Alfred  Lea 


Good  education  and  wide  knowledge; 
unflafliltinil  enerjly; 
complete  mastery  of  the  system; 
eipertness  In  note>taklnil; 
orl^nality  and  Initiative. 


'  Capability  of  imparting  knowledge; 

power  of  making  things  plain  to  the  under¬ 
standing  of  the  student; 
a  rich  supply  of  illustrations  In  instant  readi- 
I  ness; 

I  aptitude  In  simplifying  and  developing  the 
matter  in  the  textbook. 


General  Requirements 


Ability  to  secure  discipline,  to  exercise  proper 
control,  and  to  rivet  attention; 

tactfulness  In  handling  students; 

Judicious  questioning  of  students. 

Appreciation  of  good  work  and  the  encourage¬ 
ment  of  earnest  application; 

capacity  for  understanding  students; 

power  to  inspire  a  love  for  the  subject. 

Encouragement  to  students  to  concentrate, 
and  think  phonetically; 

development  of  mental  powers;  training  of 
ear,  mind,  eye,  and  hand; 

Inculcation  of  habits  of  carefulness,  neatness 
and  precision. 

Thoroughness  of  {preparation; 

accuracy  of  pronunciation  and  clearness  of 
articulation; 

ability  to  present  every  phase  of  the  subject 
Interestingly; 

patience  and  firmness  harmoniously  blended 


— Phonographic  Monthly  {England) 
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business  organization  and  administra¬ 
tion  the  most  teachable  course  I  ever 
taught.  In  other  courses  it  is  frequent¬ 
ly  necessary’  to  sugar-coat  the  pill  as  it 
were;toawaken  an  interest  in  the  minds 
of  the  pupils  in  the  subject-matter  to 
be  taught.  But  even  then  the  most  that 
can  be  achieved  is  a  kind  of  passive  in¬ 
terest,  an  interest  applied  from  with¬ 
out,  an  educational  narcotic  as  it  were. 

There  can  be  no  true  reception  of 
knowledge  without  an  active  reaction 
in  the  mind  of  the 
Subject  Proves  of  learner.  No  train- 
immediate  and  ing  can  be  really 
Lasting  Interest  and  lastingly  suc¬ 
cessful  which  is 
not  based  upon  the  pupils*  interest. 
Few  pupils  come  to  the  chemistry 
class  craving  knowledge  about  sul¬ 
phuric  acid — the  active  interest  is  not 
usually  present.  But  start  in  telling 
the  pupils  something  about  the  busi¬ 
ness  life  which  they  are  about  to  enter, 
and  they  bristle  with  active  and  positive 
interest. 

They  actually  crave  for  an  under¬ 
standing  of  business  which  mere 
technical  skill  does  not  give  them. 
They  find  in  the  work  a  means  of  self- 
expression.  The  average  boy  has 
visualized  himself  as  a  successful 
business  man,  filling  some  position 
far  above  the  one  he  will  enter  when 
leaving  school.  He  likes  to  discuss 
the  problems  which  would  demand 


his  attention  in  that  higher  position. 

The  subject-matter  also  has  a  cer¬ 
tain  dim  familiarity  for  him.  On 
almost  every  business  topic  he  has 
made  some  observations  of  his  own. 
He  has  read  the  papers  and  has  heard 
business  discussed  at  home  and  on  the 
street.  He  has  formed  his  opinions. 

I  cannot  easily  conceive  of  a  course 
of  study  which  presents  such  possi¬ 
bilities  for  teaching  as  the  one  in 
question.  Active  interest  is  present 
from  the  beginning,  the  process  of 
learning  satisfies  the  pupil’s  desire  for 
self-expression,  and  the  teacher  has  a 
store  of  observations,  opinions,  and 
half-understood  facts  to  draw  upon. 

I  cannot  easily  conceive  of  a  course 
of  study  which  offers  such  possibilities 
for  mental  discipline.  The  greatest 
discipline  always  comes  from  a  closer 
analysis  of  one’s  own  experience  and 
observation.  The  mind  develops 
most,  not  through  absorbing,  but 
through  unfolding. 

If  you  ask  me,  therefore.  Why 
should  such  a  course  be  taught  in  a 
secondary  school?  I  an- 
The  swer:  It  will  give  the  pupils 
Raison  a  better  knowledge  of  the 

d’Etre  environment  in  which  they 

will  make  their  living.  It 
will  teach  them  to  observe  closely,  and 
to  analyse  their  experience  and  knowl¬ 
edge.  It  will  make  them  better  busi¬ 
ness  men,  and  better  citizens. 


h 

i 

f 

Don’t  forget  the  National  Commercial  Teachers’  j 
Federation  Convention  Christmas  week  at  St.  Louis,  i 
Statler  Hotel.  All  the  live  wires  will  be  there!  I 
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CCHOOL  NEWS  AND  PERSONAL  NOTEC 

Found  in  the  Exlitor’s  Mail  ^ 


\irHILE  the  teachers’  convention 
for  the  state  of  Maine  was  in 
progress,  the  alumni  of  the  Maine 
School  of  Commerce  met  at  the  Elks* 
Club  for  a  "Get-Together”  luncheon 
on  Friday,  October  28.  This  meeting 
was  one  of  those  enthusiastic,  get- 
together  affairs  where  everyone  feels 
perfectly  at  home. 

Mr.  Mann  spoke  of  the  growth  of 
the  school  and  of  the  trouble  he  is 
experiencing  in  finding  seating  room 
for  his  present  enrollment.  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Mahon,  of  the  Southwestern  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company,  spoke,  and  Mr. 
Me  Masters,  of  the  Gregg  Publishing 
Company  gave  just  a  "Hello.” 

AAA 

Word  has  just  been  received  of  the 
death  of  Mr.  John  F.  Draughon, 
founder  and  president  of  Draughon’s 
Business  Colleges.  Mr.  Draughon 
was  well-known  to  our  readers  in 
the  southern  states. 

AAA 

^  Brown’s  Business  College  at  Cairo, 
Illinois,  has  recently  been  purchased 
from  F.  T.  Hanke,  by  Mr.  H.  O. 
Robertson  and  Mrs.  E.  H.  Harris. 

AAA 

The  Business  Training  Club  of 
St.  Louis  began  its  activities  for  this 
season  with  a  luncheon  at  12:30 
Saturday,  November  12,  at  the 
American  Annex  Hotel.  The  club 
was  addressed  by  Mr.  William  Mc- 
Chesney  Martin,  Federal  Reserve 
agent  and  chairman  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Bank,  a  good  beginning  for 
a  season  of  further  work  in  consolidat¬ 
ing  the  interests  of  the  local  schools, 
public,  private  and  parochial,  with 
the  active  business  of  the  community. 


The  subject  of  Mr.  Martin’s  talk  was 
"The  Federal  Reserve  System  and 
the  characteristics  demanded  of  the 
young  men  entering  the  Banking 
Profession.” 

AAA 

Mr.  Ray  M.  Minott  is  now  on  the 
commercial  department  staff  of  the 
New  York  City  High  School  of  Com¬ 
merce.  He  has  been  for  several  years 
at  the  High  School  at  White  Plains. 

AAA 

E.  R.  Thoma  and  H.  L.  Turpin 
have  opened  a  school  at  Yakima, 
Washington,  called  the  Thoma-Turpin 
Institute  of  Business.  The  courses, 
which  started  October  15,  offer  short¬ 
hand,  typewriting,  commercial  Eng¬ 
lish,  sp>elling,  secretarial  work,  book¬ 
keeping.  rapid  calculation,  penman¬ 
ship,  business  law,  accounting,  eco¬ 
nomics,  commercial  teaching,  busi¬ 
ness  organization  and  administra¬ 
tion,  and  personal  efficiency. 

AAA 

A  number  of  potential  commercial 
teachers  or  at  least  O.  G.  A.  or  O.  A.  T. 
members  have  joined  the  family 
circles  of  our  friends  lately.  Announce¬ 
ments  name  them  as  Miss  Barbara 
Ewing  Hagar  (you  all  know  her  daddy, 
Mr.  Hubert  A.  Hagar,  manager  of 
the  Gregg  Publishing  Company,  and 
many  of  you  her  mother,  Mrs.  Alice 
Rinn6  Hagar);  and  Phyllis  Marjorie 
and  Richard  Burton  Ogrean,  whose 
proud  parents  are  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
William  A.  Ogrean,  of  Boston.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Howard  M.  M unford  have 
a  new  little  son,  too,  and  Mr.  Gregg 
a  new  grand  nephew  down  in  Peru, 
son  of  Mr.  Louis  B.  Gingell  and  Mrs. 
Georgia  Gregg  Gingell. 
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Samples  from  the  N.  C.  T.  F.  Letter  Contest 


"VT^OU  remember  the  announcement  in 
September  of  the  novel  form  letter 
contest  opened  to  all  business  school 
students  in  this  country  and  Canada 
— probably  your  students  have  taken 
part.  VV^e' don’t  know  the  winners  yet, 
but  Mr.  Grant  sends  four  letters  as 
samples  of  the  work  being  turned  in. 

Interesting,  aren’t  they  ? 


Letter  submitted  in  N.  C.  T.  F.  Letter  Writing 
Corniest  by  William  Baker,  age  15,  a  student  in 
St.  John's  Technical  High  School,  Winnipeg, 
Manitoba,  Canada. 


Dear  Fellow  Teacher: 

Aa  a  commercial  teacher,  it  will  no  doubt 
interest  you  to  learn  that  the  24th  Annual  Con* 
vention  of  the  National  Commercial  Teachers’ 
Federation  will  be  held  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  from 
December  27  to  30,  1921. 

There  are  ten  reasons  why  you  should  attend 
the  convention: 

1.  You  meet  teachers  and  exchange  views  on 
certain  subjects. 

2.  You  hear  some  of  the  most  prominent  busi¬ 
ness  educators  speak  on  education. 

3.  The  exhibits  of  the  convention,  which  con¬ 
sist  of  the  latest  and  most  efficient  inventions  of 
the  commercial  world,  are  exhibited  and  ex¬ 
plained  by  experts. 

4.  You  improve  your  intellectual  standing. 

5.  There  will  be  reduced  railway  rates. 

6.  The  large  libraries  of  St.  Louis  are  at  your 
disposal. 

7.  If  you  attend  the  convention,  you  will  then 
be  sure  that  you  are  keeping  up  with  the  progress 
of  education. 

8.  You  may  get  an  idea  which  may  be  worth 
to  you  more  than  the  cost  of  the  trip. 

9.  St.  Louis  has  been  said  to  possess  one  of  the 
best  educational  systems  to  be  had.  Compare 
your  system  of  teaching  with  that  of  the  teachers 
of  St.  Louis. 

10.  You  will  come  back  full  of  ideas  as  to  how 
to  arrange  your  work  to  the  fullest  advantage. 

St.  Louis  is  the  commercial  metropolis  of  the 
Mississippi  valley.  The  city  has  nearly  200 


schools.  The  Washington  and  St,  Louis  Uni¬ 
versities  are  among  the  leading  advanced  edu¬ 
cational  institutions.  Twenty-six  railroads  enter 
St.  Louis.  The  convention  will  be  held  at  Hotel 
Statler,  one  of  the  finest  hotels  in  America,  where 
teachers  may  reside  and  attend  the  convention 
at  the  same  time. 

If  you  are  not  a  member  of  the  N.  C.  T.  F., 
kindly  mail  $2  to  the  secretary,  John  Alfred 
White,  818  Monroe  St.,  Gary,  Indiana,  who  will 
send  you  a  membership  card. 

If  you  attend  this  convention,  you  will  have 
travelled  one  more  step  toward  success,  and 
when  using  the  ideas  gained  at  the  convention, 
you  will  have  no  fear  of  their  being  incorrect. 

Yours  for  a  Successful  Convention, 

WILLIAM  BAKER 


Letter  submitted  in  .V.  C.  T.  F.  Letter  Writing 
Contest  by  Etta  M.Scholanus,  a  student  at 
Gregg  School,  Chicago. 


ATTEND  THE  ST.  LOUIS  CO.NVENTIONl 

If  you  are  a  live  wire,  enthusiastic  about  your 
work,  and  have  attended  the  “Teachers’  Con¬ 
ventions”  before,  you  do  not  need  to  be  urged  to 
come  to  St.  Louis  next  Christmas.  If,  however, 
you  do  not  care  to  go,  you  need  a  little  reminder 
that  you  owe  it  to  the  profession. 

Teachers  from  all  over  the  country  will  come 
to  St.  Louis  to  exchange  ideas  on  the  various 
problems  that  keep  them  awake  at  night.  In 
order  to  be  a  good  teacher,  you  must,  of  course, 
be  a  good  student.  You  will  then,  be  glad  to  hear 
the  opinion  of  others,  to  know  of  their  particular 
troubles,  compare  them  with  your  own  and  find 
a  remedy  for  them. 

Has  it  ever  occurred  to  you  that  your  students 
either  consciously,  or  unconsciously  copy  you  to 
a  certain  extent?  Their  enthusiasm  largely 
depends  upon  you.  Now,  how  are  you  to  keep 
up  yours  after  years  and  years  of  dead  hard  work, 
unless  your  whole  heart  is  in  it? 

When  you  know  all  the  latest  developments 
in  your  particular  line,  its  newest  phases,  you  will 
find  it  an  easy  matter  to  keep  your  pupils'  in¬ 
terest;  there  is  then  a  greater  chance  that  your 
school  will  turn  out  young  men  and  women  of  a 
higher  efficiency,  better  prepared  for  a  business 
career.  This,  naturally,  will  reflect  upon  your 
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Program 

Twenty-Fourth  Annual  Convention 

National  Commercial  Teachers’  Federation  and 
Allied  Associations 

Hotel  Statler,  St.  Louis,  Missouri 


I'uesday  Afternoon,  December  27 

RpRistration  of  members,  first  floor  lobby.  John  Alfred  While,  General  Secretary 

1:30  TO  5:00  o’clock 

Visit  to  St.  Louis  Industries.  Assemble  at  south  entrance  of  Hotel  Statler  at  1:30  o’clock 


Tuesday  Evening,  December  27 
7:00  p.  M. 

Informal  Reception  in  Ball  Room 

• 

Tuesday  Evening,  December  27 

8:00  o’clock  Gregg  Shorthand  Federation 

.Address  by  the  President,  C.  M,  Yoder,  Director  of  Commercial  Education,  State  Normal  School, 
Whitewater,  H'liconjr'n 

What  the  Local  and  State  Speed  Contests  Have  Done  to  Increase  Standards,  by  G.  O.  Brink,  Argen¬ 
tine  High  School,  Kansas  City,  Kansas 

Training  the  Student  for  High  Speed  Work,  by  Miss  Helen  M.  Evans,  Gregg  School,  Chicago 
Teaching  Shorthand  to  Continuation  School  Students,  by  Miss  Grace  Boose,  Central  Continuation 
School,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 
Round  Table — Methods  of  Marking  Transcripts 


Wednesday  Morninjl,  December  28 

9:00  TO  10:30  o’clock  Public  Schools  Department 

JUNIOR  BUSINESS  TRAINING 

The  Junior  High  School  in  Its  Relation  to  Junior  Occupations,  by  E.  W.  Barnhart,  Chief,  Commercial 
Education  Service,  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Discussions,  opened  by  M.  B.  Wooten,  Lafayette  Bloom  Junior  High  School,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
The  Continuation  Schools  as  a  Part  of  America’s  Public  fichool  System  and  Their  Work  in  the  Train¬ 
ing  of  Boys  and  Girls  for  Junior  Occupations,”  by  T.  E.  Spencer,  Supervisor  of  Continuation 
SchocUs,  St.  Louis,  Missouri 

Discussions,  opened  by  H.  M.  Winkel,  Central  Continuation  School,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 

9:00  TO  10:30  o’clock  Private  Schools  Department 

President’s  Address,  by  Arthur  F.  Tull,  President,  The  Business  Institute,  Detroit,  Michigan 
What  Shall  We  Teach  to  Meet  the  Present  Demand?  by  James  W.  Drye,  .Spencerian  Commercial 
School,  Louisville,  Kentucky. 

Discussion,  led  by  Paul  S.  Lomax,  Director  of  Commercial  Education,  Trenton,  New  Jersey 
Supervision  of  Schoolroom  Work,  by  D.D.  Miller,  Miller  Schoolof  Business,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

10:30  TO  12:30  o’clock  General  Federation  Meeting 

Address  of  Welcome,  by  a  distinguished  Missourian 

Response,  by  John  JE.  Gill,  Vice-President,  Rider  College,  Trenton,  New  Jersey 
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President’s  Address,  by  Robert  A,  Grant,  Yeatman  High  School,  St.  Louis 

The  Situation  of  Commercial  Education  in  the  United  States  To-day,  by  E.  W.  Barnhart,  Chief,  Com¬ 
mercial  Education  Service,  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Wednesday  Afternoon,  December  28 

2:00  TO  4:00  o’clock  Shorthand  Round  Table 

The  “Cleveland”  Plan  in  Typewriting,  by  John  D.  Bragg,  Cleveland  High  School,  St.  Louis 
Are  the  Secretarial  Courses  in  Our  Universities  and  Colleges  Sending  Out  Graduates  Prepared  to  Meet 
Present  Elconomic  Problems?  by  Miss  Clara  F.  Sykes,  Associate  Professor  of  Office  Management, 
School  of  Business,  U niversily  of  Minnesota 
The  Shorthand  Teacher,  by  W.  W.  Levis,  Gregg  School,  Chicago 

The  Psychology  of  Teaching  Typewriting  (Illustrated  by  some  of  the  leading  expert  typists  of  the 
world),  by  E.  W.  Barnhart,  Chief,  Commercial  Educational  Service,  Federal  Board  for  Vocational 
Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 

2:00  TO  4:00  o’clock  Business  Round  Table 

Value  of  Ideals  to  the  Business  Educator,  by  Abbie  A.  Brown,  Miss  Brown's  School  of  Business,  Mil¬ 
waukee,  Wisconsin 

Accounting  in  the  School  Room,  by  W.  W.  Weaver,  Alliance  Business  College,  Alliance,  Ohio 
Discussion,  led  by  W.  H.  Howland,  Brown's  Business  College,  Peoria,  Illinois 

The  Commercial  Teacher  and  the  Business  World,  by  A.  E.  Rowland,  Wisconsin  Commercial  Academy, 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 

• 

Wednesday  Eveninjl,  December  28 

8:00  o'clock  Gregg  Shorthand  Federation 

Echoes  from  the  Hoke  Test  Experiment,  by  Miss  Ann  Brewington,  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago, 
Illinois 

History  of  Shorthand  Speed  Contests,  by  E.  N,  Miner,  former  President  of  the  National  Commercial 
Teachers'  Federation;  founder  and  for  twenty-eight  years  editor  of  the  “Phonographic  World”;  member 
of  the  committee  in  charge  of  the  first  Shorthand  Speed  Contest  held  in  America  [New  York  Stale 
Stenographers'  Association,  I88S);  and  donor  of  the  Miner  Medfil  International  Shorthand  Trophy 
(Eastern  Commercial  Teachers'  Association) 

The  Teaching  Lessons  to  be  Drawn  from  the  Shorthand  Speed  Contests,  by  John  R.  Gregg 
Informal  Talk  and  Speed  Demonstration,  by  Charles  L.  Swem 
Questions  to  Speakers,  and  General  Talks 

Thursday  Morning,  December  29 

9:00  TO  10:00  o’clock  Public  Schools  Department 

SENIOR  BUSINESS  TRAINING 

To  What  Extent  Should  the  Training  in  the  Senior  High  School  be  Vocational?  by  B.  B.  Beal,  Lincoln 
High  School,  Hibbing,  Minnesota 

Discussion,  opiened  by  Dr.  W.  F.  Gephart,  Washington  University,  St.  Louis,  Missouri 
How  Can  the  Commercial  Teacher  Function  in  the  Matter  of  Part-time  Work,  Vocational  Guidance, 
Placement  and  Follow-up  Work,  in  Relation  to  Senior  Occupations?  by  Paul  S.  Lomax,  Director 
of  Commercial  Education,  Trenton,  New  Jersey 
Discussions,  opened  by  Clay  D.  Slinker,  Director  Commercial  Education,  Des  Moines,  Iowa 

9:00  TO  10:30  o’clock  Private  Schools  Department 

Good  Will  and  How  to  Build  It,  by  W.  N.  iralson,  Lincoln  Business  College,  Lincoln,  Nebraska 
A  Sane  Advertising  Policy,  by  D.  L.  Musselman,  President,  Gem  City  Business  College,  Quincy, 
Illinois 

Value  of  Co-operation  Among  Business  School  Men,  by  Arthur  G.  Skeeles,  Business  Educator,  Columbus, 
Ohio 

10:30  TO  12:00  o’clock  General  Federation  Meeting 

Some  Experiences  as  Personal  Secretary  and  Official  Reporter  to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
by  Charles  Lee  Swem,  Managing  Editor,  The  Gregg  Writer,  Chicago 
Disarmament  as  a  Business  Proposition,  by  Hon.  Charles  M.  Hay,  St.  Louis,  Missouri 
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Thursday  Afternoon,  December  29 

2:00  TO  4:00  o’clock  Shorthand  Round  Table 

A  Prognostic  Test  for  Typewriting,  by  Miss  Mary  A.  Lynch,  Cleveland  High  School,  St.  Louis,  Missouri 
A  Better  Type  of  Contest  in  Typewriting,  by  C.  E.  Birch,  Supervisor  of  Commercial  Branches,  City 
Schools,  Lawrence,  Kansas 

The  Finished  Product  of  Our  Shorthand  Department,  by  Miss  Mary  A.  Gallagher,  Owner, 
Brown’s  Business  College,  Kankakee,  Illinois 

The  Secretarial  Course  in  the  Collegiate  School  of  Commerce,  by  Miss  Ann  Brewington,  Instructor  in 
Secretarial  Work,  University  of  Chicago 

Tyi>ewriting  Technique  for  Beginners  (Illustrated),  by  Miss  Rose  L.  Fritz,  The  Rose  L.  Fritz  School 
for  Secretarial  Training,  New  York  City 
Election  of  officers 

2:00  TO  4:00  o’clock  Business  Round  Table 

Methods  of  Instruction  and  What  to  Emphasize  in  the  Arithmetic  Course,  by  Thomas  T.  Goff,  State 
Normal  School,  Whitewater,  Wisconsin 
Discussion 

The  Business  Law  Course — Its  Scope  and  How  to  Teach  It,  by  Alfred  W.  Bays,  Professor  of  Commercial 
Law,  Northwestern  University  School  of  Commerce,  Chicago,  Illinois 
General  Discussion 

Mechanical  Accounting  for  Business  Schools,  by  Simon  R.  Hoover,  Assistant  Principal,  High  School 
of  Commerce,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Thursday  Evening,  December  29 

6:30  o’clock  General  Federation  Meeting 

FEDERATION  BANQUET  (Informal) 

Election  of  OflScers.  Selection  of  Place  of  Meeting 

Address,  by  Hon.  Woodbridge  N.  Ferris,  Ex-Governor  of  Michigan  and  President,  Ferris  Institute,  Big 
Rapids,  Michigan 
Entertainment 

Friday  Morning,  December  30 

9:00  TO  10:30  o’clock  Public  Schools  Department 

COMMERCIAL  VOCATIONS  TRAINING 

The  University  Plus  the  University  Extension  and  Their  Relation  to  Commercial  Vocations,  by  Prof. 

O.  E.  Klingaman,  Director  Extension  Division,  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City,  Iowa 
The  Commercial  Teacher’s  Opportunity  for  Advanc-ement  in  America’s  Public  School  System  and  in 
the  Field  of  Commerce,  by  Prof.  W.  S.  Krebs,  School  of  Commerce  and  Finance,  Washington  Uni¬ 
versity,  St.  Louis,  Missouri 
Report  of  Committees 
Election  of  Officers 

9:00  TO  10:30  o’clock  Private  Schools  Department 

College  Credits  for  Business  School  Work,  by  Almon  F.  Gates,  President,  Waterloo  Business  College, 
Waterloo,  Iowa 

Discussion,  led  by  LaVerne  A.  Wilson,  President,  EUlis  Publishing  Co.,  Battle  Creek,  Michigan 
Salesmanship  in  a  Business  School,  by  James  S.  Knox,  Knox  Business  Book  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
Unfinished  Business.  Election  of  Officers 
Adjournment 

10:30  TO  12:00  o’clock  Shorthand  Round  Table 

A  Few  Ideas  About  the  Shorthand  Course,  by  Mrs.  Pearl  Kiddoo-Crouch,  Waller  High  Scho<U,  Chicago 
Examinations  and  Standards  for  Promotion  and  Graduation  (Exhibit  of  examinations,  questions, 
record  forms,  etc.),  hy  Miss  Tone  C.  Duffy,  Owner,  Van  Sant  Schoolof  Business,  Omaha,  Nebraska 
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Preliminary  Report  of  an  Attempt  to  Determine  Standards  for  Graduates  from  the  Stenographic 
Course  in  the  Private  School,  by  J.  H,  Kutscher,  Principal,  Secretarial  Department,  Spencerian 
School,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Typewriting  Technique  for  Advanced  Students  (Illustrated),  by  Miss  Rose  L.  Frits,  The  Rose  L. 
Frits  School  for  Secretarial  Training,  New  York  City 

10:30  TO  12:00  o’clock  Business  Round  Table 

The  Penmanship  Course  and  How  to  Present  It,  by  H.  B.  Lehman,  Central  High  SchocU,  St.  Louis, 
Missouri 

Discussion,  led  by  ArIhurG.  Skeeles,  Editor,  The  Business  Educator,  Columbus,  Ohio,  and  IV.  C.  Henning  , 
Principal,  Cedar  Rapids  Business  College,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 
Election  of  Officers 
Adjournment 


Friday  Afternoon,  December  30 


12:30  TO  4:00  o'clock  General  Federation  Meeting 

FEDERATION  LUNCHEON.  Entertainment 

Training  for  Business  on  a  Scientific  Basis,  Ralph  B.  IVi/sow.  Director  of  Service,  Babson’s  Statistical 
Organisation,  Wellesley  Hills,  Massachusetts 

Accounting  as  a  Profession  and  its  Scope  in  Secondary  Schools,  by  H.  T.  Scovill,  Professor  of  Account¬ 
ancy,  University  of  Illinois 

Discussion,  by  IV.  S.  Krebs,  Professor  of  Accounting,  Washington  University,  St.  Louis 
Reports  of  Committees 
Installation  of  New  Officers 
Adjournment 


+  +  + 

On  to  St.  Louis 
for  the  Convention  of  the 


National  Commercial 

ARRANGEMENTS  have  been 
completed  by  which  the  railroads 
within  the  territory  of  the  following 
Passenger  Associations  are  giving  us  a 
rate  of  one-and-a-half  fare  for  the 
round  trip  on  the  certificate  plan: 
Southeastern,  Southwestern,  Central, 
Western,  Trunk  Line,  and  New  Eng¬ 
land  Passenger  Associations  have 
authorized  this  rate. 

You  get  from  your  ticket  agent  a 
certificate  for  each  full  fare  for  your¬ 
self  and  each  dependent  member  of 
your  family  who  may  be  traveling 


Teachers  Federation! 

• 

with  you.  This  certificate  when  prop¬ 
erly  signed  by  the  General  Secretary 
and  the  Joint  Agent  of  the  railroads 
w'ill  secure  your  return  fare  by  the 
same  route  for  one-half  the  regular 
rate. 

Going  tickets  may  be  purchased 
on  December  23  to  29,  inclusive:  val¬ 
idation  December  30,  with  final  return 
limit  January  3. 

Any  further  information  may  be  had 
by  writing  the  General  Secretary,  John 
Alfred  White,  818  Monroe  Street, 
Gary,  Indiana. 
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(^'ONVENTION  PARAGRAPHC 

News  from  the  Various  Teachers’  Associations 


Idaho 

Reix)rted  by  L.  E.  Laidlaw 

rST  to  let  you  know  that  the  com¬ 
mercial  teachers  of  northern  Idaho 
,  rc  alive  and  putting  forth  every  effort 
lor  the  advancement  of  commercial 
work  and  their  desire  to  work  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  other  schools  of 
I  he  country,  I  am  making  this  report 
of  the  meetings  of  the  commercial 
teachers  at  our  last  two  institutes. 

It  has  only  been  the  last  two  years 
that  the  commercial  teachers  in  this 
action  of  the  country  have  had  a 
place  on  the  regular  institute  pro¬ 
gram.  During  the  institute  of  1920, 
which  was  held  at  Wallace,  •  Idaho, 
we  had  our  first  meeting.  It  was 
attended  with  marked  enthusiasm,  and 
a  round-table  discussion  of  com¬ 
mercial  work  was  taken  up.  One  of 
the  principal  topics  was  the  value  of 
contests.  It  was  decided  to  hold 
typew'riting  contests  between  the  local 
schools.  Wallace  and  Mullan  com¬ 
peted  in  a  contest  in  April,  1921, 
Wallace  getting  an  average  of  59.8, 
Mullan  37.2.  The  prize  was  a  large 
red  and  black  pennant,  which  has  a 
prominent  place  in  the  typewriting 
room  of  the  Wallace  High  School. 

M  iss  Elizabeth  Adams,  of  the  San 
Francisco  office  of  the  Gregg  Publish¬ 
ing  Company  was  with  us  during  this 
meeting  and  gave  us  a  very  interest¬ 
ing  talk  on  “The  Theory  of  Short¬ 
hand.” 

It  was  decided  at  this  meeting  to 
ask  for  recognition  at  all  future  in¬ 
stitutes,  but  this  will  hardly  be  neces¬ 
sary,  as  we  have  won  a  permanent 
place  on  the  annual  program. 


During  the  week  of  October  10, 
1921,  we  met  at  Coeur  d’Alene,  Idaho, 
and  it  was  gratifying,  to  say  the  least, 
to  note  the  interest  shown  in  this 
department  of  the  school,  not  only 
by  the  commercial  teachers  but  by 
the  assembly  in  general.  We  had  two 
very  interesting  meetings,  elected 
officers  for  the  year,  and  again  took 
up  the  question  of  contests.  It  was 
decided  to  hold  a  typewriting  and 
shorthand  contest  in  April  at  Spokane, 
Washington. 

The  new  officers  elected  were — 
President,  Miss  Icfa  Marsh,  of  Coeur 
d’Alene;  Vice-President,  Mr.  Fred 
Berquist,  of  Sandpoint;  Secretary, 
L.  E.  Laidlaw,  of  Wallace;  Treasurer, 
Miss  Ethel  Bracken,  of  Bonners  Ferry, 
Idaho. 

Mrs.  Lesetta  Erickson,  State  Super¬ 
visor  of  Commercial  Education  of 
Idaho,  met  with  us  and  gave  a  very 
interesting  report  on  the  schools  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  state. 

AAA 

Vermont 

HE  Vermont  State  Teachers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  met  in  annual  convention 
at  Rutland,  October  12,  13,  and  14, 
and  the  same  “good  fellowship,”  so 
typical  of  Vermont,  held  sway. 

The  commercial  section  meeting 
took  place  in  the  High  School  building 
at  11  A.  M.  on  the  14th,  with  Mr. 
Adrian  L.  Holmes,  head  of  the  com¬ 
mercial  department  of  the  Burlington 
High  School,  presiding.  First  on  the 
program  was  Mr.  Libby,  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Vermont,  who  spoke  op 
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“Bookkeeping  and  the  Teaching  of 
Bookkeeping  Principles.”  His  black¬ 
board  illustrations  showed  clearly 
how  simple  the  fundamental  opera¬ 
tions  are,  and  proved  of  interest  to  all 
bookkeeping  teachers. 

Following  Mr.  Libby’s  talk,  Mr.  R. 
McMasters,  manager  of  the  Boston 
office  of  the  Gregg  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  spoke  on  “Teaching  Methods 
for  Commercial  Departments.”  His 
“result-getting”  pointers  always  prove 
helpful. 

Mr.  Frank  Phillips,  head  of  the  com¬ 
mercial  department  of  the  Rutland 
High  School,  is  the  newly  elected 
chairman  for  the  coming  year. 

AAA 

Maine 

Reported  by  R.  McMasters 

ON  October  27  and  28,  Portland 
proved  indeed  the  Mecca  for  the 
teachers  of  the  state  of  Maine.  Early 
Wednesday  trains  were  crowded,  and 
for  the  following  three  days  every 
available  hotel  and  lodging  house  was 
filled  to  overflowing.  The  convention 
proved  one  of  the  most  successful  held 
in  years. 

Thursday  morning  a  musical  pro¬ 
gram  held  the  attention  of  the  teachers 
at  the  Exposition  Building,  Park 
Avenue.  In  the  afternoon,  beginning 
at  two  o’clock,  departmental  sessions 
were  held  in  all  parts  of  the  high  school 
building. 

The  commercial  department  met 
in  Room  109,  and  Mr.  H.  W.  Mann, 
of  the  Maine  School  of  Commerce, 
Auburn,  who  so  ably  conducted  the 
commercial  work  in  1920,  was  again 
chairman.  The  first  speaker,  Mr. 
Harold  J.  Smith,  assistant  professor 
of  accounting.  College  of  Business 
Administration,  Bpston  University, 


clearly  presented  “The  Correlation 
Between  the  Bookkeeping  Course  in 
High  School  and  the  Accounting 
Course  in  Collegiate  Schools.”  He 
pointed  out  the  need  for  thorough  i 
preparation  in  the  fundamentals  and  1 
showed  clearly  why  some  students  i 
were  handicapped  in  their  college  work 
through  a  poor  preparation  in  the 
fundamentals  of  bookkeeping  and 
allied  subjects.  He  stressed  par¬ 
ticularly  the  need  of  extra  work  in 
plain,  old-fashioned  business  arith¬ 
metic. 

Following  Mr.  Smith,  Mr.  R, 
McMasters,  manager  of  the  Boston 
office  of  the  Gregg  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  spoke  on  “High  Points  in  Com¬ 
mercial  Teaching.” 

The  next  speaker,  with  her  attrac¬ 
tive  personality,  held  the  interest  of 
the  teachers  and  brought  home  the 
“Commercial  Advantages  of  Good 
Penmanship.”  This  speaker  was  Miss 
E.  Agness  Wetherow,  supervisory  in¬ 
structor  of  penmanship.  The  Zaner 
and  Bloser  Company.  Greater  re¬ 
sults  would  be  forthcoming  in  our 
penmanship  work  if  we  all  had  a  full 
share  of  her  “pep”  and  enthusiasm. 

“Methods  and  Values  in  Bookkeep¬ 
ing  Instruction”  was  most  ably 
handled  by  Mr.  Chester  M.  Grover, 
head  of  commercial  department,  Rox- 
bury  High  School,  Boston,  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  He  went  to  the  heart  of 
the  subject  when  he  asked,  “Are  we 
teaching  our  students  to  memorize,  or 
are  we  teaching  them  to  reason?” 
His  mastery  of  the  subject  proved  to 
those  present  that  his  students  are 
studying  a  subject  full  of  life  and 
possibilities.  May  we  hear  from  Mr. 
Grover  again! 

This  program,  however,  proved  only 
the  beginning,  for  on  Friday  morning 
the  commercial  teachers  again  assem- 
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bled  for  a  round-table  conference 
Mere,  again,  Mr.  Mann,  as  chairman, 
proved  to  be  a  ‘‘past  master”  in  the 
art  of  asking  questions.  He  started 
the  ball  rolling,  and  this  forenoon 
meeting  gave  the  teachers  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  discuss  their  own  problems 
and  compare  results.  We  were  all 
interested  to  have  Mr.  Josiah  W. 


Taylor,  State  Inspector  of  Secondary 
Schools,  take  an  active  part,  and  we 
trust  Mr.  Taylor  will  be  with  us  again 
next  year. 

The  teachers  were  all  of  one  accord 
in  giving  credit  to  the  chairman,  and 
pronounced  it  one  of  the  most  success¬ 
ful  commercial  department  meetings 
held  for  some  time. 


+  + 


Convention  of 


Connecticut  Business  Educators’  Association 

Waterbury,  Connecticut,  October  29,  1921 


'^HERE  was  a  good  attendance  in 
the  splendid  new  building  of 
the  Wilby  High  School,  despite  many 
counter  attractions,  such  as  the 
Vale- Brown  game  only  a  few  miles 
away.  Mr.  Joseph  B.  Kennedy, 
principal  of  the  Wilby  High  School, 
welcomed  the  teachers  most  cor¬ 
dially  in  his  opening  address.  He 
was  followed  by  a  paper  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  ‘‘The  Commercial  Teacher 
and  Public  Accounting,”  by  Ralph 
C.  Smith,  C.  P.  A.,  vice-president  of 
Strong’s  Accounting  and  Secretarial 
School,  New  Haven.  Mr.  Smith 
dealt  with  the  opportunities  in  the 
accounting  field,  and  showed  how  the 
teacher  could  add  not  only  to  his 
income  but  his  experience  by  doing 
public  accountancy  work. 

In  the  discussion,  it  was  brought 
out  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Moody,  of  the  New 
Britain  High  School,  Connecticut, 
that  he  did  not  approve  of  the  idea 
of  a  teacher’s  dividing  his  interests — 
except  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  ex¬ 
perience  and  keeping  in  touch  with 
actual  business  practices. 

Mr.  Walter  B.  Spencer,  principal 


of  the  New  Haven  Commercial  High 
School,  gave  a  very  profitable  address 
on  ‘‘Office  Equipment  in  the  High 
School  and  Methods  of  Teaching 
same.”  He  emphasized  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  filing  and  outlined  the  ex¬ 
tensive  equipment  they  had  installed 
for  teaching  this  subject.  The  New 
Haven  Commercial  High  School  is 
equipped  with  most  of  the  modern 
labor-saving  appliances  of  the  office, 
and  well-worked-out  courses  are  pro¬ 
vided  to  teach  these  effectively. 

The  morning  program  was  con¬ 
cluded  w'ith  a  short  talk  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  retail  selling 
Retail  Selling  by  Miss  Daisy 

Demonstration  Lord,  of  the  Wilby 

Given  High  School,  and 

a  class  demonstra¬ 
tion.  Miss  Lord  is  full  of  enthusiasm 
for  her  subject  and  convinced  her 
audience  of  the  tremendous  importance 
of  it.  The  class  demonstration  of  selling 
w'as  a  splendid  illustration  of  her  effec¬ 
tive  teaching  methods.  A  counter  had 
been  arranged  with  a  display  of 
aprons.  Neither  the  ‘‘customer”  nor 
the  salesman  had  been  instructed, 
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and,  so  far  as  the  sale  was  concerned, 
it  was  entirely  impromptu. 

The  customer  stated  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  that  she  wanted  something  for 
a  “shower,”  and  was  in  a  gfreat  hurry. 
The  conversation  between  the  two 
was  typical  of  what  would  occur  in 
an 'actual  sale.  By  intelligent  ques¬ 
tioning  the  saleswoman  learned  the 
customer’s  idea,  putting  herself  in 
her  place,  and  skillfully  maneuvered 
the  sale.  The  customer  brought  up 
the  point  that  she  was  offered  an  exact 
duplicate  of  one  of  the  articles  in 
another  store  at  a  lower  price.  The 
saleswoman  met  this  argument  by 
ascertaining  whether  or  not  the  cus¬ 
tomer  was  sure  the  article  was  of  the 
same  quality.  She  then  said  that 
possibly  the  article  was  on  a  special 
sale,  as  stores  frequently  make  a 
drive  on  a  particular  article,  and  this 
undoubtedly  was  the  reason  for  the 
difference  in  price.  It  developed 
that  the  saleswoman  had  covered  the 
following  essential  points  in  her  sale: 

The  goods  were  displayed  taste¬ 
fully;  she  adroitly  found  out  the  cus¬ 
tomer’s  wishes  and  took  a  sym¬ 
pathetic  and  helpful  attitude;  she 
responded  to  -  the  desire  for  speed; 
she  gave  valuable  but  unobtrusive 
assistance  in  making  a  selection; 
she  met  the  arguments  successfully; 
she  did  not  criticise  a  competitor’s 
goods  or  policy;  while  the  article  was 
being  wrapped  she  directed  the  cus¬ 
tomer’s  attention  to  other  articles 
that  might  interest  her  later.  The 
retail  salesmanship  course  in  the 
Wilby  High  School  has  been  extra¬ 
ordinarily  successful. 

In  the  afternoon,  instructive  demon¬ 
strations  of  the  use  of  music  in  teach¬ 
ing  penmanship  and  typewriting  were 
given  respectively  by  Miss  Alice  C. 
Canton,  Waterbury  Business  College, 


and  Miss  Anna  B.  Adams,  of  the  same 
school. 

“Methods  of  Teaching  Arithmetic,” 
by  Mr.  James  E.  McCabe,  of  the 
Commercial  High  School,  New  Haven, 
was  one  of  the  most  successful  papers 
read  at  the  convention.  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Cabe’s  paper  was  forceful  and  en¬ 
lightening.  We  hope  to  give  a  synopsis 
of  it  in  a  future  number. 

“Suggestions  Based  upon  Impres¬ 
sions  of  Methods  of  Teaching  Short¬ 
hand”  was  the  title  of  a  paper  by 
Rupert  P.  SoRelle,  of  New  York. 
Mr.  SoRelle  pointed  out  the  loss  of 
time  in  presentation  of  principles 
and  how  to  develop  means  of  over¬ 
coming  it.  He  stressed  the  idea  of  a 
maximum  amount  of  practice  in¬ 
telligently  directed.  Other  points 
discussed  were  drills  and  tests,  in¬ 
creasing  the  writing  and  reading 
ability  of  the  student,  getting  the 
correct  perspective,  importance  of 
vocabulary  and  how  it  can  be  devel¬ 
oped;  material  for  illustrations;  in¬ 
troduction  of  dictation  early — in  fact, 
the  combination  of  dictation  with 
theory  from  the  beginning. 

One  of  the  important  points  touched 
upon  was  the  necessity  of  making  a 
distinction  in  the  movements  neces¬ 
sary  to  make  shorthand  outlines  and 
the  outlines  themselves.  Mr.  SoRelle 
stated  that  the  aim  of  many  teachers 
is  to  teach  the  student  to  make  a 
perfect  picture  of  an  outline,  no 
matter  how,  when,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  his  effort  should  be  devoted  to 
acquiring  ability  to  execute  the 
movement.  If  the  movement  is  cor¬ 
rect,  the  outline  will  be  correct.  In 
high  speed  work  the  failure  to  lay 
a  proper  foundation  in  movement 
drills  immediately  manifests  itself. 
Speedy  and  accurate  movements  can 
be  cultivated  from  the  start. 
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The  Initiative  and  Referendum — California 
Commercial  Education 

By  Frances  Effinger-Raymond 


T  N  our  report  of  the  California  High 
^  School  Convention  (September 
issue),  we  closed  by  stating  we  would 
submit  the  recommendations  of  the 
two  committees  selected  by  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Secondary  Education  Olney, 
to  report  to  the  State  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation  on  the  following: 

1.  Recommendations  for  Teach¬ 
ers’  Training  in  Commercial 
Subjects. 

2.  A  High  School  Commercial 
course  of  study,  of  two  majors, 
meeting  the  requirements  of 


State  Board  and  University. 

3.  The  subjects  in  which  teachers 
should  be  certified. 

The  personnel  and  report  of  the 
Southern  California  Committee 
were  as  follows: 

Vierling  Kersey,  Principal  Poly¬ 
technic  Evening  High  School,  Los 
Angeles,  Calif. 

F.  C.  Weber,  Coordinator,  Part- 
Time  Schools,  Los  Angeles. 

Albert  E.  Bullock,  Head  Commer¬ 
cial  Department,  Franklin  High 
School,  Los  Angeles. 


Bookkeeping  and  Accounting  Major 


Engli8h-2,  Business  English-l.  . . .  3 

U.  S.  History  &  Civics .  ..  . . .  1 


I'xonomics  of  Business 
h!x:onoinic  Geography  or 

Industrial  History  or  . 

Occupations  or 
Merchandising 

Commercial  Arithmetic . 

Bookkeeping  and  Accounting  and  Actual  Practice 
Penmanship  and  Business  Forms. 

Typewriting  . .  . 

Business  Law..  .  . 

Laboratory  Science  .  . 

Electives . . 

16 


3  or _ 

1  or . 


1  or.. 
.2  or.. 


..  1 
■  H 
...  1 

„.  4 


Secretarial  Major 


lvngUsh-2,  Business  Engllsh-1 .  . 

U.S.  History  &  Civics... . 

Economics  of  Business 
Economic  Geograpliy  or 

Industrial  History  or  ■  .  . 

<'>ccupation8  or 
Merchandising 

Commercial  Arithmetic . . . 

Shorthand  and  Actual  Shorthand  Practice  . .  .  _ 


Business  Law. 


Laboratory  Science. 


Elective^. 
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3 

_  1 

—  H 

—  H 
H 
H 

_ 1 

_  2 

H 

_  1 

—  H 
_ 1 

_ 3 


Bookkeeping. 


Penmanship  and  Business  Forms. 
Typewriting . . . 


laboratory  Science . 

Bookkeeping . . 

Electives . . 


1  or. — 


1  or. _ 


Hor. 


.3  or _ 

.1  or. _ 


NOTE:  StuderUM  to  major  in  a  foreign  lanouage 

m^ot  u»e  their  eleetitea  for  this  purjpoee:  if  throe  are  not 
euffieiertt,  part  of  the  aoeial  eeienco'  group  mag  be  need. 
Economiee  of  Bueifteee  ehall  incltide  tueh  eubjeete  ae  **Ein^ 
ante,**  **Traneporta/ion**  **Inooranee'*  and  **Bueineoo 
OrganixaHon** 

Ae  a  matter  of  termindogy,  **Bo6kkeeping  **ehall  now  be 
known  ae  **bookkeepino  and  aeeounting** :  and  **ealeeman- 
ehip**  ehall  now  be  known  ae  **merehandieing.** 


The  personnel  and  report  of  the 
Upper  California  Committee  were 
as  follows: 

Laurance  N.  Pease,  Head  of  Com¬ 
mercial  Department,  Stockton  High 
School* 

Emma  J.  Johnson,  Head  of  Com¬ 


mercial  Department,  Berkeley  High. 

E.  G.  Gridley,  Head  of  Commercial 
Department,  Oakland  High  School. 

Walter  C.  Hyatt,  Vice-Principal, 
Tamalpais  High  School,  Sausalito. 

Dean  Daggett,  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia. 


Economic  Geography _ 

Industrial  History . 

Occupations . . . 

Commercial  Arithmetic. . . 


Major  I 


Major  II 


Merchandising  and  Advertising  and  Actual  Practice. 

Penmanship  and  Business  Forms . 

Typewriting . . . . . 

Business  Law . 


English  (Including  Business  English). 


!' 

Credits 


English-2,  Business  English-1 _ 

U.  S.  History  and  Civics . . 

Economics  of  Business . . 


United  States  History  and  Civics 

Commercial  Law 

Economics 

Industrial  History 

Economic  Geography 


1 

i  Social  Science . . . . . 


Merchandising  Major 
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Bookkeeping: 

Bookkeeping 
Penmanship 
Arithmetic 
Typewriting 
Electives  (three) 


Stenographic: 

Shorthand 

Bookkeeping 

Arithmetic 

Typewriting 

Penmanship 

Office  Methods 

Electives  (two) 


Laboratory  Science. 


1 


'I'his  arrangement  of  credits  the  com¬ 
mittee  took  from  recommendations 
made  by  the  Central  California 
Teachers’  Association  Commercial 
Section  of  minmum  requirements 


for  graduation  from  the  high  school. 

Suggested  programs  for  the  training 
of  candidates  for  Commercial  certifi¬ 
cates  arranged  with  sequences  of  two, 
three,  and  four  years  in  mind,  follow: 


I 

Two  Years 

English: 

Students  must  pass  an  examination  in  English  expression  (Subject  A) 

History  or  Political  Science: 

History  4A-4B,  or  History  8A-8B,  or  Political  Science  lA-lB,  or  any  combination  of 


the  foregoing  courses .  6  units 

Economics: 

Economics  1  A- IB .  6 

Accounting  (Economics  14) . 3 

Commercial  Law  (Jurisprudence  18A-B) .  5 

Fifteen  units  in  applied  economics  including  at  least  six  units  of  advanced  work  in  each  subject 
for  which  a  certificate  is  desired . IS 

Education .  15 

Military  Science,  Physical  Education, 

Hygiene .  9 

Electives . .  5 


Total. 


.64 


NOTE:  SludenU  should  include  tn  curriculum 

$ome  courses  on  the  methods  of  teaching  commercial  subisets. 
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II 

Three  Years 

English: 

Students  must  pass  an  examination  in  English  expression  (Subject  A) 

History  or  Political  Science: 

History  4A-4B,  or  History  8A-8B,  or  Political  Science  lA-lB.  or  any  combination  of 

the  foregoing  courses . . .  6  units 

Mathematics: 

Mathematics  B  (Plane  Geometry) . .  3  units 

Mathematics  1  (Advanced  Algebra). . . .  3 

Mathematics  2  (Mathematical  Theory  of  Investment) .  3 

Economics: 

Economics  1  A- IB .  6 

Accounting  (Economics  14) . 3 

Economic  History  (Elconomics  10  or  11) .  3 

Statistics  (Economics  140) .  4 

Commercial  Law  (Jurisprudence  18A-B,  118.A-B) . 10 

Nine  units  covering  at  least  three  different  subjects  in  applied  economics  other  than  the  above ....  9 

Nine  units  of  advanced  work  in  one  of  the  subjects  begun  above .  9 

Exlucation . 15 

Military  Science,  Physical  Ekiucation,  Hygiene . 9 

Electives.- . 11 


Total . . . . 94 

NOTE:  Sludentt  thould  itulud*  in  their  eurrieulum  tome 
eourtes  on  the  method*  of  teaching  commercial  tuhiecte. 

Ill 

Four  Years 

English: 

Students  must  pass  an  examination  in  English  expression  (Subject  .A) 

Foreign  Languages; 

Students  must  pass  an  examination  designed  to  test  their  ability  to  read  one  of  the 
following  languages:  Greek,  Latin,  German,  French,  Spanish,  Italian,  Russian, 
Japanese,  or  Chinese. 

History  or  Political  Science: 

History  4.A-4B,  or  History  8A-8B,  or  Political  Science  lA-lB,  or  any  combination  of 


the  foregoing  courses . . .  6  units 

Geography  1 A  (Physical  Geography)  and  Elconomics  3.\  (Commercial  Geography) .  7 

Natural  Sciences .  9 

Mathematics: 

Mathematics  B  (Plane  Geometry) .  3 

Mathematics  1  (Advanced  Algebra) .  3 

Mathematics  2  (Mathematical  Theory  of  Investment) .  3 

Economics: 

Ek:onomics  I.A-IB . 6 

Statistics  (Elconomics  140) . 4 

Accounting  (Economics  14) _ 3 

Economic  History  (Economics  10  or  11) . . . .  3 

Commercial  Law  (Jurisprudence  18A-B.  118.A-B) . . 10 

Twelve  units  covering  at  least  four  different  subjects  in  applied  economics  other  than  the  above  12 
Nine  units  of  advanced  work  in  some  one  of  the  subjects  begun  above .  9 

Education . . . . . . . 1 5 

Electives.- . . . . . 3 1 

Total . 124 


NOTE:  SlndenU  thould  include  in  their  curriculum  tome 
court**  on  the  method*  teaching  commercial  eubiect*. 
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Do  You  Place  Emphasis  on 
Writing  Movement  or  on 
Accuracy  of  Form? 

This  is  an  interesting  question, 
brought  out  by  Mr.  SoRelle  in 
his  address  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Connecticut  Commercial  Teachers’ 
Association  at  Waterbury  last  month. 
He  pointed  out  that  his  observation 
had  been  that  possibly  a  majority  of 
teachers  placed  the  emphasis  on 
getting  a  correct  picture  of  a  given 
outline,  no  matter  by  what  means  the 
outline  was  produced.  As  an  example 
he  mentioned  a  very  common  home 
work  assignment  of  repetition  of  a 
given  word  for  five  or  ten  or  twenty 
lines  throughout  an  entire  exercise — 
involving  sometimes  hours  of  work  on 
the  part  of  the  pupil — and  of  the  prac¬ 
tice  in  typewriting  of  requiring  the 
“perfect  copy.” 

No  one  doubts  for  a  moment  that 
work  of  this  nature  does  contribute 
something  to  the  student’s  skill  in 
handling  his  pen — but  is  it  the  most 
economical  use  of  time,  and  is  it  the 
best  way?  We  do  not  believe  it  is. 

It  is  obvious  that  fundamentally 
a  mastery  of  movement  is  essential 
to  good  results.  A  student  can  secure 
a  fairly  accurate  shorthand  character 
merely  by  the  process  of  drawing — 
of  turning  his  pen  this  way  and  that, 
or  even  in  some  cases  of  lifting  the 
pen  at  some  convenient  point  in  an 
outline  to  get  the  "balance”  and  then 
continuing.  Unfortunately  his  out¬ 
line  does  not  show  the  gymnastics 
necessary  to  produce  it.  There  is  no 
dodging  the  fact  that  shorthand,  to 
be  useful  as  a  means  of  accurately 


recording  rapid  utterance,  must  be  j 
written,  and  it  must  be  written  with  j 
an  easy,  swinging  movement  that  j 
enables  the  writer  to  utilize  every  sec-  ? 
ond  of  time  in  producing  easily  read  | 
outlines.  | 

Consequently,  the  emphasis  should 
from  the  start  be  placed  on  correct 
movement  in  writing — studying  and  - 
mastering  the  movements  necessary 
to  executing  any  combination  of  char-  i 
acters  as  they  occur  in  the  English 
language  without  waste  of  time.  If 
the  mov'ement  in  execution  is  correct, 
the  results  of  that  movement  are  ' 
bound  to  be  correct.  The  writer  who  ; 
has  mastered  the  movements  in  writ¬ 
ing  need  not  be  concerned  with  follow¬ 
ing  his  outlines  with  his  eyes  to  check 
up  on  their  accuracy;  in  fact,  the  eye  | 
should  not  be  the  guide  in  writing  | 
shorthand  any  more  than  it  is  in 
typing.  Except  for  keeping  the  out-  i 

lines  orderly  on  the  lines  of  writing,  ■ 

the  eye  might  just  as  well  be  dispensed 
with — and,  incidentally,  with  decided 
advantage. 

How  can  correct  movement  be  ob-  , 
tained  by  the  average  student  in  writ¬ 
ing  shorthand?  That  is  too  big  a 
question  to  be  discussed  in  a  brief  ; 
editorial,  but  some  of  the  lines  to  be 
worked  along  can  be  laid  down  , 
succinctly: 

First,  an  analysis  of  forms  and  the 
manner  of  executing  the  simple  alpha-  ] 
betical  characters — for  they,  after  all,  | 
form  the  large  part  of  our  writing.  j 
If  you  doubt  the  advantage  of  this,  * 
analyze  any  piece  of  matter  of  1,000  i 

words  or  so,  and  note  the  frequency  \ 

of  simple  characters.  If  further  evi-  ; 
dence  is  necessary,  check  up  on  the  * 
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mistakes  your  students  have  made  and 
get  the  proportions  that  are  made  on 
the  simple  words  of  the  language  that 
involve  no  particular  executional  diffi¬ 
culties. 

Second,  a  study  of  the  joinings  of  the 
commonly  recurring  frequencies — as, 
for  example,  the  attachment  of  circles 
and  hooks  before  and  after  all  strokes 
and  between  those  that  occur  in  fre¬ 
quent  sequences. 

Third,  a  study  of  the  recurring 
combinations  of  consonants  with  in¬ 
tervening  vowels. 

Fourth,  a  study  of  the  question  as 
it  bears  on  phrasing — where  generally 
longer  and  more  or  less  different  com¬ 
binations  are  met  than  in  writing 
isolated  words. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  to  carry  the 
study  very  far  to  develop  the  fact 
that  the  range  of  different  combina¬ 
tions  is  quite  limited.  All  writing  is  a 
repetition  of  a  comparatively  few 
movements.  Mastery  of  these  ele¬ 
mentary  movements  will  contribute 
greatly  to  both  speed  and  accuracy 
in  writing  running  matter  of  any 
nature.  Extending  the  principle  to 
more  complicated  combinations  will 
yield  further  gains. 

The  analysis  can  do  no  more  than 
lay  the  groundwork  for  practice.  A 
classification  and  listing  of  the  execu¬ 
tional  •  problems  merely  gives  the 
pattern.  The  actual  work  of  the 
movements  to  be  used  must  be  made 
with  equal  diligence  and  intelligence. 
A  few  minutes’  observation  of  the 
average  student  at  work  on  his  short¬ 
hand  discloses  tremendous  waste  of 
time  and  energy  through  faulty 
method.  He  displays  a  comprehensive 
collection  of  bad  habits  accumulated 
through  years  of  writing.  Much  of 
his  effort  is  pure  W’aste,  and  worse, 
because  it  is  binding  him  with  chains 
that  cannot  be  broken  when  the 


necessity  for  high  speed  arises.  He 
cannot  go  very  far  in  his  quest  for 
speed  without  proper  direction.  This 
is  the  job  for  the  expert  on  writing 
movements  as  applied  to  shorthand, 
and  the  teacher  must  be  relied  upon 
to  supply  the  right  direction.  Prac¬ 
tice  without  a  definite  goal  of  knowing 
what  is  to  be  done  and  the  best  way 
of  doing  it  is  utterly  useless. 

Preceding  any  practice  in  securing 
correct  movement,  of  course,  there 
must  be  a  study  made  of  posture, 
method  of  holding  the  pen,  position 
at  the  table  or  desk,  height  of  writing 
surface,  poise,  etc. 

There  is  one  other  important  sug¬ 
gestion  bearing  on  the  question — the 
visual  image  of  the  character  to  be 
written.  It  is  obviously  impossible 
to  write  an  approximately  correct 
character,  no  matter  what  movement 
is  used  (and  this  would  be  equally 
true  if  the  character  were  drawm), 
without  the  writer  having  in  his  mind 
a  correct  picture  of  what  he  is  trying 
to  do.  Consequently,  the  matter  of 
getting  ideal  forms  so  impressed  on  the 
memory  that  they  stand  complete  in 
every  detail  is  of  vital  importance. 
Reproducing  a  picture  of  a  shorthand 
outline  is  similar  to  reproducing  any 
other  picture — it  depends  largely  upon 
what  the  writer  or  the  artist  sees. 
The  one  who  sees  most  clearly,  either 
what  he  conceives  or  what  is  before 
his  eyes,  will  achieve  better  results  in 
his  reproduction. 

In  the  early  stages  of  executional 
training,  therefore,  much  attention 
should  be  given  to  this  feature.  In 
making  an  analysis  of  simple  alpha¬ 
betical  characters,  intensity  of  im¬ 
pression  can  be  secured  by  making 
the  character  much  larger  but  always 
in  proportion. 

By  putting  the  emphasis  in  the  right 
place — correct  {Continued  on  page  144) 
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Notes  on  Lessons  in  Gregg  Shorthand — No.  XV 


By  William  Wheatcroft* 


Disjoined  Prefixes 
THEORY 

I.  — Definition 

Various  familiar  prefixes  are  expressed  by  disjoining  distinc¬ 
tive  characters.  The  disjoined  character  expresses  the  pre¬ 
fix  with  any  vowel  following. 

II.  — Groups 

(a)  Aggra^  aggre,  agri;  anta,  ante,  anti. 

(b)  Incli,  inch,  inclu;  decla,  decli,  decle;  recta,  recti;  hydra, 

hydro. 

(c)  Magna,  magne,  magni  (or  Me);  mutti;  over;  under;  para, 

post. 

(d)  Setf,  circu,  circum;  supre,  supre;  short,  ship;  trans;  suspe, 

suspi,  suscep. 

III.  — Compound  Disjoined  Prefixes 

A  joined  prefix  may  be  prefixed  to  a  disjoined  prefix;  as,  untrans, 
unsetf,  setf-contr,  setf-inter,  etc. 

I V.  — Expedients 

(a)  “Under”  expressed. 

(b)  Prefixes  as  wordsigns. 
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Notes  on  Lessons  in  G: 


BLACKBOARD  SKETCH 


By  Win 


Disjoii 


Prefix 


aggra-e-i 


incli-e-u 


aggravate 


Examples 


aggressive  — >  agriculture 


antagonize  ^ —  antecedent  (  anticipate 


inclement  include 


declare 


decline 


reclaim 


hydra-o 


hydrant 


hydroplane 


magna-e-i 


_  magnanim¬ 
ous 

~ McAdam 
_ 'y  Mackintosh 


magnet  J  magnificent 


^  multiply 


overrule 


underneath 


parallel 


self,  circu-m 


circular  circumstance 


.  super,  supre 
short,  ship 


supersede 

shortage 


shipwreck 


suspi,  suspe, 
suscep 


/  suspicion 


suspense  ^  susceptible 
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nfixes 

BLACKBOARD  SKETCH 


HI. 

Compound  Prefix 
untrans 
disincii 
self-inter 
unself 
unpara 
self-contr 
unsuspi 
unsuscep 
electromagn 
redecla 
demagn 
unreel 


Sign 

c~ 

-r 

r 


-y 

-7 


IV. 


Examples 

untransparent 

disinclined 

self-interest 

unselfish 

unparalleled 

self-contradic¬ 

tion 

unsuspicious 

unsusceptible 

electromagnet 

redeclared 

demagnetize 

unreclaimed 


(a)  “Under”  expressed: 

misunderstand 

we  understand 

thoroughly  understood 

- 7.  misunderstood 

you  understand 

it  is  understood 

{b)  Prefixes  as  wordsigns: 

cP  ^ 

agree 

/ 

over 

short 

under 
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Notes  on  Lessons  in  Gregg  Shorthand — No.  XV 

By  William  Wheatcroft 
Disjoined  Prefixes 
OBSERVATIONS 

I.  — The  definition  extends  the  scope  of  the  principle  as  applied  to  express¬ 
ing  tr.  The  teacher  must  make  it  clear  (a)  that  in  each  case  the  prefix  is  dis¬ 
tinctive  because  of  the  disjoining;  (b)  that  any  vpwel  may  follow  the  prefix,  the 
examples  given  covering  the  familiar  combinations.  The  vowel  is  unimportant 
because  it  will  necessarily  be  supplied  in  the  spelling  of  the  word. 

II.  — The  various  prefixes  are  divided  into  convenient  units  to  facilitate 
teaching  and  also  to  forestall  any  impression  on  the  part  of  the  student  that  the 
matter  is  difficult  on  account  of  length. 

The  following  points  should  have  careful  attention: 

(a)  It  is  necessary  to  restate  and  illustrate  the  relative  positions  of  the 
disjoined  elements; 

(b)  show  the  distinction  between  such  prefixes  as  para  and  post; 

(c)  the  s  to  be  used  in  the  prefixes  self,  super,  can  be  impressed  on  the 
pupil’s  mind  by  showing  how  the  s  would  be  joined  if  the  prefix  were  written 
in  full; 

(d)  distinctive  appearance  of  the  joined  decl  should  be  impressed  by  drill. 

Drill  sentences: 

(a)  Aggressive  action  was  taken  by  the  anti-trust  forces. 

(b)  The  inclination  was  to  include  the  warlike  declaration  concerning 

reclamation. 

(c)  Mr.  Mackintosh,  the  multimillionaire,  was  overcome  with  enthusi¬ 

asm  over  his  control  of  the  superior  electromagnetic  dehydrating 

process. 

(d)  The  self-control  of  the  ship  owner  under  the  suspicious  circum¬ 

stances  was  misunderstood. 

(e)  /  cannot  understand  why  the  aggregate  of  the  postal  transactions 

does  not  parallel  the  increase  of  the  express  companies. 

III.  — The  compound  prefixes  require  special  attention  in  order  to  fix  in 
the  mind  of  the  pupil  the  most  common  combinations.  This  is  best  effected 
by  adding  to  the  vocabulary  the  most  useful  words;  as,  self-control,  untransfer¬ 
able,  unparalleled.  The  list  may,  of  course,  be  extended,  but  it  is  not  wise  to 
go  beyond  the  student’s  knowledge  of  the  language,  as  it  would  only  introduce 
rare  and  useless  words. 

Drill  sentences: 

(a)  An  unparalleled  and  aggressive  self-interest  sprang  up  almost 

immediately. 

(b)  Self-control  is  required  by  the  shorthand  writer. 

(c)  His  disinclination  to  postpone  the  suspension  was  due  to  self- 

interest. 

(d)  He  displayed  an  unsuspected  supremacy  in  agricultural  knowledge. 

(e)  The  notes  appear  to  be  untranslatable, 

IV.  — "Under”  in  misunderstand  and  misunderstand,  and  many  other 
phrases,  is  expressed  by  disjoining  the  oth^r  elements  of  the  words  or  phrases. 
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Methods  That  Bring  Results 

At  Kelsey- Jenney  Commercial  College 

By  Mrs.  Floy  S,  Plaskette 


COMPARATIVELY  few,  if  any. 

take  up  the  study  of  shorthand 
as  a  cultural  subject,  although  its 
possibilities  are  as  unlimited  as  is  the 
study  of  the  English  language,  but  I 
l)elieve  the  main  object  in  taking  up 
the  study  of  shorthand  is  for  commer¬ 
cial  purposes.  It  is  conceded  that  the 
first  requisite  is  accuracy,  which 
includes  artistic,  readable,  well-made 
outlines,  but  this  is  a  “speed  age” — 
to  be  of  commercial  value  there  must 
also  be  speed,  and  this  seems  to  be 
the  bugaboo  of  shorthand  students. 

When  I  was  a  student,  after  having 
completed  the  Manual,  we  went  on 
with  dictation  at  sixty  up  to  eighty 
words  a  minute,  which  seemed  next 
to  impossible  and  was  the  cause  of 
much  bitter  discouragement.  That 
was  the  breaking  point. 

After  I  started  teaching  I  was 
determined  to  find  out  the  secret  of 
speed  with  accuracy.  I 
Mastery  of  found  a  thorough  mas- 

Theory  tery  of  the  theory 

Alone  Not  absolutely  essential. 

Sufficient  but  still  there  was 
something  else  needed. 
We  were  using  Speed  Studies,  following 
up  two  lessons  behind  the  Manual.  1 
required  the  students  to  write  the 
letters  in  Speed  Studies  five  times 
each,  to  be  handed  in,  besides  note¬ 
book  practice  work,  and  to  be  read 
five  to  ten  times  or  more  before  com¬ 
ing  to  class.  1  would  dictate  them 

five,  six,  seven,  and  eight  times  each, 
all  of  which  required  hours  of  time 
and  labor  for  both  student  and 
teacher,  with  only  mediocre  results. 
Then,  at  about  the  thirteenth  lesson, 
a  few  of  the  better  students  of  the 


class  could  get  all  of  the  dictation  at 
eighty  words  a  minute.  That  was 
an  improvement,  but  still  I  was  not 
satisfied.  I  knew  there  was  an  easier 
and  better  way. 

Finally  I  conceived  the  idea  that  we 
needed  more  dictation  material  in  the 
primary  lessons,  so 
More  Dictation  1  took  Gregg  Writers 
Needed  on  for  years  back  and 

Primary  collected  corre- 

Lessons  spending  word  lists 

and  sentences,  and 
after  compieting  a  lesson  in  theory  I 
would  dictate  slowly  twenty-five  to 
thirty-five  supplementary  sentences 
to  be  corrected  and  read  in  class.  At 
this  point  I  realized  that  what  was 
really  needed  was  more  supplementary 
work  for  the  primary  lessons,  written 
in  shorthand  so  that  they  could  read, 
study,  and  get  a  correct  mental 
picture  of  the  outlines  as  they  should 
be.  I  realized  how  very  much  more 
the  students  needed  shorthand  plates 
to  study  from  in  the  beginning  of  their 
work  than  in  the  later  lessons  to 
enable  them  to  acquire  from  the  very 
beginning  the  all-essential  habit  m 
writing  artistic,  accurate,  well-propor¬ 
tioned  characters.  I  was  planning  to 
get  my  primary  supplementary  work 
together  in  book  form  and  to  take  it 
up  with  the  Gregg  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany  for  publication,  when  I  received 
a  sample  copy  of  the  first  four  lessons 
in  Alice  Hunter’s  Graded  Readings  in 
Gregg  Shorthand.  I  put  in  an  order  at 
once  for  a  copy  of  the  book  and  had  to 
wait  several  months  before  they  were 
off  the  press.  After  looking  it  over 
I  knew  it  was  just  what  I  wanted  and 
sent  for  several  more  copies.  I  took 
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it  up  with  the  school  and  they  we  were  of  our  high  grades  when  we 

advised  me  to  try  it  out  from  the  desk  finished  the  theory  department,  but 

first,  as  a  supplementary  dictation  oh,  how  our  spirits  fell  when  we  really 

book.  1  wanted  the  books  in  the  tried  to  take  dictation  and  transcribe 

hands  of  the  students,  but  these  it  verbatim!  At  last  we  have  gotten 

things  take  time.  I  loaned  my  desk  away  from  that  awful  drudgery  of 

books  to  make  corrections  from,  and  acquiring  speed;  that  decided  break 

the  students  soon  began  asking  where  between  the  theory  department  and 

they  could  get  copies.  I  told  them  we  the  advanced  dictation  department, 

could  send  for  some,  which  we  did,  the  point  where  so  many  students 

and  we  used  them  regularly.  became  discouraged  and  quit. 

On  my  vacation  to  the  Middle  W'est  We  have  just  had  with  us  a  Gregg 
I  visited  other  schools  and  found  the  shorthand  teacher  from  an  Eastern 

Graded  Readings  used  high  school.  In 

“Graded  only  by  teachers,  but  Dictate  Eighty  discussing  “shop” 

Readings’*  on  my  return  in  Sep-  Words  a  Minute  she  asked  me 

Introduced  tember  last  I  found  to  from  the  Start  about  the  rate  of 

my  great  delight  that  speed  at  the  vari- 

Craded  Readings  had  been  included  as  ous  places  in  the  work.  When  1  told 

part  of  our  required  work,  and  the  her  that  we  started  at  the  first  lesson 

results  have  been  far  greater  than  I  taking  our  dictation  at  eighty  words 

could  have  hoped  for.  My  September  a  minute,  she  answered  in  a  very 

classes  took  their  letters  on  the  sixth  polite  way  that  she  did  not  believe 

lesson  at  eighty'  words  a  minute.  The  it  could  be  done  with  safety.  She 

notes  were  beautifully  written,  and  informed  me  that  they  always  placed 

we  exchanged  notebooks  and  read.  accuracy  first  and  worked  for  artistic 

There  is  so  much  more  enthusiasm  in  outlines,  and  that  fifty  words  a 

the  classes  when  they  find  in  these  minute  was  about  the  average  rate 

earlier  lessons  that  they  can  "write”  of  speed  by  the  time  they  finished 

instead  of  “draw”  their  dictation,  and  the  Manual.  After  attending  my 

at  a  commercial  rate  of  speed.  Now  classes  for  a  week  or  ten  days  she 

we  do  even  better  than  that,  we  take  came  to  me  and  said,  “1  don’t  know 

^ur  sentences  at  the  end  of  the  first  whether  your  methods  have  been 

lesson  dictated  frorh  Graded  Readings  used  before,  but  they  certainly  will 

at  eighty  words  a  minute.  be  used  again,  and  if  you  come  East 

“It  can’t  be  done!”  Oh,  yes,  it  this  fall  and  visit  our  school  you  will 

can  be  done  and  has  been  done,  and  find  one  teacher,  at  least,  working  up 
with  the  result  that  by  the  time  our  speed  in  the  primary  lessons.” 
students  complete  the  Manual  they  When  a  class  begins,  1  have  them 
are  taking  dictation  from  Speed  read  over  carefully  the  first  three 

Studies  and  from  (traded  Readings  at  pages  of  the  Manual 

eighty  to  one  hundred  words  a  minute  How  the  before  coming  to  class, 
with  perfect  ease  and  confidence  in  Work  is  Then  the  consonants  k, 

themselves,  and  they  now  pass  on  Handled  g,  r,  I,  n,  m,  t,  d,  and  h 

into  the  advanced  dictation  depart-  are  dictated  until  they 

ment  as  naturally  and  as  easily  as  they  can  be  written  easily,  gracefully, 

take  up  a  new  theory  lesson.  accurately,  with  a  light  get-a-way 

We  can  all  remember  how  proud  stroke  and  at  a  fair  rate  of  speed.  We 
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take  the  a  ancle  groups  of  vowels,  and 
then  we  are  ready  to  put  them  together 
to  form  words.  The  words  on  pages 
2  and  3  are  dictated  several  times  and 
sounded  back,  and  the  position  of  the 
vowels  explained.  This  group  of 
words  is  then  dictated  over  and  over 
again  rhythmically,  marking  the  time 
silently  by  count,  or  foot  or  pointer, 
mat,  one,  two,  three;  calm,  one,  two, 
three;  gate,  one,  two,  three,  etc.,  until 
every  word  can  be  written  correctly 
and  artistically;  then  the  rate  is  in¬ 
creased  to  two  beats;  to  one  beat. 
They  do  their  home  work  for  inspec¬ 
tion;  then  we  take  up  page  4  in  the 
same  way;  page  5,  and  the  wordsigns 
on  page  6.  They  have  already  learned 
to  pass  cpiickly  from  one  word  to 
another,  so  they  have  no  difficulty 
in  taking  the  sentences  at  the  end  of 
the  lesson  smoothly  and  evenly.  We 
use  the  corresponding  plates  in  the 
Cregg  Writer  for  reading  practice  and 
vocabulary  building.  Here  the  first 
lesson  in  Graded  Readings  is  assigned 
to  be  read  four  times,  then  each  page 
written  in  their  very  best  penmanship 
at  least  three  times  for  okeh  before 
coming  to  class.  It  is  then  dictated 
and  read  back  several  times,  slowly 
at  first,  then  dictated  until  they  work 
up  a  speed  of  forty  to  sixty  and  then 
to  eighty  words  a  minute. 

The  students  are  greatly  excited 
when  I  inform  them  that  they  have 
taken  their  dictation  at  eighty  words 
a  minute  on  the  first  lesson.  We  take 
up  the  second  lesson  the  same  way; 
then  the  third  and  fourth.  P'rom 
there  on,  1  have  word  lists  of  three  to 
five  hundred  words  that  1  pass  out 
following  each  lesson.  They  are 
studied  for  written  lessons  and  dic¬ 
tated,  the  papers  exchanged  and 
corrected  in  class.  This  builds  up  a 
vocabulary. 

The  enthusiasm  runs  high  when  we 


get  into  the  fifth  and  sixth  lessons  in 
the  Graded  Readings  and  the  class 
find  they  can  take  sim- 
Enthusiastn  pie  business  letters  at 
Runs  High  eighty  w’ords  a  minute. 

At  this  point  they 
are  required  to  carry  review  work 
with  a  beginning  class,  continuing  the 
review  class  four  or  five  lessons  behind 
their  advance  class  all  through  the 
theory  department,  the  theory  classes 
in  the  morning  and  corresponding 
dictation  classes  in  the  afternoon. 
Constant  repetition  makes  the  writing 
become  automatic.  The  students 
gain  more  ease,  speed,  and  confidence 
in  themselves  in  the  review  classes, 
and  it  also  gives  the  slower  members 
of  the  class  a  chance  to  strengthen  up 
weak  places. 

From  the  seventh  lesson  on,  we 
start  the  letters  in  the  Speed  Studies, 
alternating  Speed  Studies  with  Graced 
Readings  through  the  twenty  lessons. 
We  pass  a  one  hundred  per  cent 
perfect  wordsign  test  before  leaving 
the  ninth  lesson.  By  the  time  we 
reach  the  thirteenth  lesson  in  the 
Manual  pupils  should  have  com¬ 
pleted  the  typewriting  manual.  From 
the  thirteenth  lesson  on,  we  transcribe 
on  the  typewriter  all  the  letters  in 
both  the  Speed  Studies  and  Graded 
Readings.  This  gradually  throws  us 
behind  the  Manual  lessons,  so  after  we 
complete  the  Manual,  we  take  the 
Gregg  theory  tests  and  two-hundred 
word  tests  on  each  lesson  through  the 
book,  planning  to  finish  up  by  the 
time  we  complete  Graded  Readings 
and  twenty  lessons  of  the  Speed 
Studies. 

The  students  are  then  passed  to  the 
advanced  department,  where  they 
continue  the  Speed  Studies  at  the  rate  of 
one  hundred,  to  one  hundred  twenty, 
and  one  hundred  forty  words  a  min¬ 
ute,  together  with  new  dictation  on 
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various  lines  of  business  till  finally 
graduated.  In  this  department  they 
also  have  business  cor- 
Advanced  respondence,  filing,  the 
Work  Gives  use  of  the  calculating 
Speed  of  and  duplicating  mach- 
140  Words  a  ines,  and  office  practice. 
Minute  It  takes  about  five 

months  to  complete  the 
theory  department  and  about  three 
months  to  finish  up  in  the  advanced 
department. 

I  have  proven  to  my  own  satisfac¬ 
tion,  at  least,  that  the  time  to  start 


working  up  speed  is  on  the  first 
lesson.  Plenty  of  supplementary  work 
in  shorthand  is  needed 
Results  Prove  to  give  the  student 

Advantage  the  correct  mental 

of  Learning  picture  of  the  out- 

Speed  Along  lines,  and  to  enable 

with  Theory  him  to  become  as 

familar  with  the 
shorthand  characters  as  with  the 
longhand. 

I  believe  that  greater  enthusiasm 
and  better  results  can  be  obtained  by 
thus  working  up  a  commercial  rate  of 
speed  on  the  very  first  lessons. 


+  +  + 


N.  C.  T.  F.  Letter  Contest 

tContinued  from  page  120) 


school,  the  scliool  where  they  secured  their 
training;  and  a  successful  pupil  is  certain  to  give 
due  credit  to  his  teacher. 

Is  there  enough  pride  in  you  to  be  that  teacher? 
Arc  you  putting  forth  your  best  efforts,  even  as 
you  tell  your  pupils  to  put  forth  theirs  to  gain  the 
head  of  the  class?  Are  you  coming  to  meet 
these  teachers  who  try  for  that  honor,  or  will  you 
lag  behind? 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

ETTA  M,  SCHOTANUS 


LtUer  submitted  in  N.  C.  T.  F,  letter  Writing 
Contest  by  Alma  Penhiter,  a  student  in  the 
Gregg  School,  Chicago. 

Fellow  Teachers: 

AN  INTERVIEW  WITH  MARK  HOPKINS 
If  you  by  merely  purchasing  a  railroad  ticket 
could  have  such  an  interview,  you  know  that  you 
would  not  hesitate  to  buy  it.  And  yet  there  are 
as  great  men  living  to-day  that  you  may  meet, 
and  that  you  as  a  commercial  teacher  ought  to 
meet.  You  need  the  inspiration  of  the  present 
more  than  of  the  past. 

There  are  teachers  who  by  the  nature  of  what 
they  teach  must  be  versed  in  history,  or  in  truths 
that  do  not  change,  but  you  must  be  modern. 
Your  world  changes  so  rapidly  that  books  written 
on  business  only  ten  years  ago  are  to-day  worth¬ 
less.  You  must  keep  up  with  the  times  and  yet 
you  cannot  always  attend  summer  schools,  so 

(Continued 


the  only  substitute  for  this  condition  is  to  attend 
our  large  conventions. 

A  manager  of  a  commercial  school  once  told 
me  that  at  one  time  his  school  was  so  small  that 
it  seemed  absurd  to  keep  it  open.  However,  one 
fall  he  went  to  a  convention  and  from  the  in¬ 
spiration  and  suggestions  he  received  there  came 
home  with  a  new  vision.  In  a  few  years  his 
school  became  one  of  the  largest  in  the  state. 
There  is  no  limit  to  the  possible  value  that  can 
come  from  attending  a  convention.  Struggling 
schools  and  weak  departments  are  always  built 
up  as  a  result. 

Opportunity  is  always  present  at  conventions, 
too.  I  heard  a  famous  man  say  recently  that  he 
would  still  be  an  obscure  teacher  in  a  small 
village  if  it  had  not  been  for  going  to  conventions 
where  he  came  in  contact  with  prominent  men. 
and  by  becoming  acquainted  with  them  secured 
big  positions.  Even  the  write-up  in  your  local 
paper  about  your  attendance  at  a  convention 
will  advertise  you  in  a  forceful  manner. 

The  National  Commercial  Teachers’  Federa¬ 
tion  will  hold  its  next  meeting  in  St.  Louis,  De¬ 
cember  27-30.  You  cannot  afford  to  deprive 
yourself  of  the  many  advantages  offered  by 
this  great  National  Convention.  Then,  too,  it  is 
always  a  pleasure  to  visit  a  new  and  different 
city — particularly  so  when  you  are  to  be  guests 
in  a  special  way.  A  personal  welcome  awaits 
you.  Will  you  be  there? 

Sincerely  yours. 

ALMA  PENHITER 

n  page  144) 
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Schneider  Demonstrates  “Championship”  Speed 

At  New  York  G.  S.  T.  A. 


The  October  meeting  of  the  Gregg 
Shorthand  Teachers’  Association 
was  held  in  the  Blue  Room  of  the  Hotel 
McAlpin.  Mr,  Gregg  spoke  on  the 
“Lessons  to  Be  Drawn  from  the 
Recent  Shorthand  Championship  Con¬ 
test.’’  He  reviewed  the  history  of  the 
shorthand  contests  and  showed  how 
very  little  increase  in  speed  had  been 
achieved  by  the  writers  of  other  sys¬ 
tems  since  the  inauguration  of  the 
speed  contests.  Many  historical  side¬ 
lights  were  thrown  on  the  subject — 
as,  for  example,  the  fact  that  short¬ 
hand  speed  contests  were  in  vogue 
among  the  ancients  in  the  time  of  the 
Roman  civilization. 

Tracing  the  history  of  the  contests 
down  to  the  present,  he  compared  the 
records  of  the  best  writers  with  those 
made  in  the  last  contest,  in  which  Mr. 
Schneider  was  the  victor,  and  pointed 
out  that  Mr.  Schneider,  in  the  215 
straight  literary  matter  dictation, 
made  the  best  net  speed  on  this  kind 
of  matter  of  any  contestant  in  any 
contest  in  the  history  of  the  art.  He 
also  emphasized  the  point  that  Mr. 
Schneider,  in  transcribing  five  of  the 
highest  speed  dictations — 175,  200, 
215,  240,  and  280 — had  performed  a 
feat  in  transcribing  that  had  never 
been  equaled,  and  it  was  a  splendid 
tribute  to  the  legibility  of  the  short¬ 
hand  that  Mr.  Schneider  writes. 

One  of  the  other  points  brought  out 
by  Mr.  Gregg  was  that  enthusiasm 
was  the  factor  that  had  a  most  far- 
reaching  influence.  He  told  of  the  en¬ 
thusiasm  and  sympathy  of  the  teach¬ 
ers  at  the  High  School  of  Commerce 
in  organizing  speed  clubs  and  creating 
high  ideals.  Mr.  Schneider  was  a 


member  of  the  first  class  in  that  school 
and  from  it  several  shorthand  reporters 
were  graduated.  One  of  the  first  things 
Mr.  Schneider  did  after  he  won  the 
championship  was  to  write  to  his  former 
teacher,  Mr.  Shepard,  telling  him  that 
his  success  was  due  to  the  encourage¬ 
ment  given  him  by  Mr.  Shepard. 

Mr.  Gregg  spoke  of  the  value  of 
teachers’  setting  a  definite  goal  and 
firing  their  students  with  the  enthusi¬ 
asm  and  courage  to  achieve  it.  He 
said  that  speed  and  accuracy  in  short¬ 
hand  were  the  result  of  much  reading 
and  writing  of  shorthand  and  not  the 
result  of  thinking  of  theoretical 
principles  or  of  spending  time  in  try¬ 
ing  to  develop  special  forms  or  princi¬ 
ples.  He  drew  an  analogy  between 
the  progress  of  shorthand  and  type¬ 
writing,  due  to  the  influence  the  con¬ 
test  had  on  both  writers  and  teachers, 
and  predicted  that  the  records  made 
in  this  contest,  splendid  as  they  were, 
would  be  exceeded  by  many  writers 
of  the  system  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Gregg  then  introduced  Mr. 
Albert  Schneider,  the  present  cham¬ 
pion,  who  gave  the  Association  his 
impressions  of  the  Niagara  Falls  Con¬ 
test.  His  story,  in  full,  appears  in  this 
month’s  Gregg  Writer. 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  address  Mr. 
Schneider  gave  a  demonstration  of 
speed,  writing  both  in  his  notebook 
and  on  a  blackboard.  His  remarkable 
speed  on  the  blackboard  was  com¬ 
mented  on  most  enthusiastically,  as 
it  was  realized  that  he  has  little 
opportunity  for  this  kind  of  work, 
most  of  his  writing,  naturally,  being 
in  a  notebook. 

About  one  hundred  twenty-five 
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teachers  were  present.  The  following 
officers  were  elected  for  the  year: 

President,  Oscar  C.  Shepard 
First  Vice- President,  Emily  L.  Austin 
Second  Vice-President,  Thomas  G.  O’Brien 
Third  Vice-President,  Agnes  M.  Gilmore 
Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Louise  Jackson 

+  +  d* 

Teachers’  Certificates 

OINCE  the  last  announcement  the 
^  following  candidates  have  been 
awarded  teachers’  certificates  in  Gregg 
Shorthand: 

Marguerite  Walker  Hine,  Portland,  Oregon 
Kathryn  M.  Hood,  Columbus,  Ohio 
Mrs.  H.  A.  Ivy,  Sherman,  Tex. 

Marie  J.  Jackson,  Columbus,  Ohio 
Mary  H.  Killion,  South  Norwalk,  Conn. 

Vivian  A.  Kothe,  Pasadena,  Calif. 

Anna  E.  Lally,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Leone  M.  Ivaubach,  Lamont,  Wash. 

Blanche  Lawless,  Auburn,  Me. 

Helen  Lehman,  Eugene,  Oregon 
Claude  E.  Lipe,  Salina,  Kans. 

Elizabeth  Lisherness,  Spokane,  Wash. 

Lawrence  H.  Little,  Columbus,  Ohio 
Bethel  E.  Pinckelheimer,  Salem,  Ind. 

Lena  R.  Robertson,  Chesap>eake,  Ohio 
Ethel  Ruhwedel,  Columbus,  Ohio 
Marjorie  Zoe  Salter,  Woodstock,  Vt. 

Maude  Beatrice  Scott,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Eva  Blake  Sharp,  Meriden,  Conn. 

Margaret  Sheehan,  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

Grace  L  Smith,  Putney,  Vt. 

Mrs.  Blanche  H.  Phelps,  Portland,  Oregon 
Sister  Jeanne-Yvonne,  Kaimuki,  Honolulu,  T.  H. 

+  +  + 

Emphasize  Writing  Movement 

(Continued  from  page  134) 

movement — and  by  developing  in¬ 
terest  in  the  executional  side  of 
•shorthand  writing,  results  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  that  will  go  far  beyond  any¬ 
thing  you  have  dreamed  of. 

In  an  early  number  we  shall  dis¬ 
cuss  the  important  part  that  proper 
execution  plays  in  getting  out  tran¬ 
scripts  that  do  not  have  to  be  rewritten. 


Letter  submitted  in  N.  C.  T.  F.  Letter  Writ¬ 
ing  Contest  by  Allen  B.  Willi  2ms,  a  student 
in  Albuquerque  Business  College,  Albuquerque, 
New  Mexico. 


To  and  for  all  Commercial  Teachers, 

Here,  There  and  Everywhere: 

TRADITION'  Ponder  over  the  word  and  its 
meaning. 

In  a  few  years  the  1921  convention  of  the 
National  Commercial  Teachers’  Federation, 
which  meets  in  St.  Louis,  December  27  to  30, 
will  be  tradition.  Why  not  help  make  it? 

You  have  often  read  of  the  past  and  envied  the 
doers  of  big  things.  Go  back  and  live  with  the 
founders  and  early  settlers  of  St.  Louis,  trace  the 
results  of  their  work  through  the  years  in  the 
city.  Little  did  they  dream  of  the  present 
wonder  city  of  the  Mississippi  valley  being  the 
ideal  convention  place  that  it  is  to-day.  First 
of  all,  it  is  almost  centrally  located,  with  ample, 
comfortable  accommodations  for  an  almost 
unlimited  number  of  visitors;  second,  it  has  many 
public  works,  places  of  historic  interest  and 
excursions  on  the  great  “h'ather  of  Waters”  for 
visitors  to  enjoy.  Would  not  a  visit  prove  bene¬ 
ficial  in  itself? 

You  can,  in  reality,  take  part  in  an  important 
event  and  be  a  doer  in  a  big  thing,  the  National 
Commercial  Teachers’  Federation  Convention. 
When  that  event  becomes  tradition,  you  with 
broader,  more  comprehensive  views,  new  pro¬ 
gressive  ideas  in  teaching  and  commercial  work, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  personal  contact  with,  and 
the  friendship  of  all  the  “Live  Wires”  in  the 
commercial  World,  all  of  whom  will  be  present, 
will  appreciate  the  opportunity  of  which  you 
took  advantage. 

The  railroads  are  giving  reduced  rates  and  the 
entire  city,  with  its  usual  spirit  of  hospitality, 
will  be  ready  for  you;  then,  when  the  convention 
is  over,  a  directory  of  the  membership  will  be 
published.  It  means  prestige  and  co-operation 
to  enjoy  the  privilege  of  having  your  name  in 
such  a  directory.  Co-operation  has  ever  made 
things  go  forward  in  the  right  way;  your  attend¬ 
ance  at  St.  Louis  this  year  and  your  membership 
in  the  P'ederation  guarantees  you  our  full  co¬ 
operation  in  every  line  of  commercial  activity. 
Can  you  afford  to  deprive  yourself  of  such  a 
great  benefit? 

A  visit  this  year  will  make  you  an  enthusiastic 
booster  for  the  Federation,  and  for  every  conven¬ 
tion.  Write.  Robert  A.  Grant,  President.  Na¬ 
tional  Commercial  Teachers’  Federation,  Odeon 
Building,  St. Louis,  Mo.,  for  complete  information. 
TRADITION  will  be  made.  Help  make  it. 

Yours  for  Commercial  Progress, 

ALLEN  B.  WILLIAMS 
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The  Psychology  of  Learning  Applied  to 
Typewriting 

Second  Article  in  the  Series 

By  E.  W.  Barnhart 

Chief.  Commercial  Education  Service.  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education 


'^HE  development  of  a  muscular 
coordination  involving  a  very 
delicate  control  of  the  muscles  which 
move  a  given  finger,  for  example, 
is  an  extremely  complex  process  which 
must  be  analyzed  to  be  appreciated. 
The  slightest  movement  of  a  single 
finger  involves  many  muscles.  The 
muscles  which  bend,  or  flex,  the  finger 
and  those  which  straighten,  or  extend, 
that  finger,  as  well  as  all  the  other 
muscles  which  are  anatomically  con¬ 
nected  or  neurally  involved  in  that 
movement  of  the  finger,  share  in 
controlling  the  movement  either 
through  their  direct  physical  attach¬ 
ment  or  through  habitual  participa¬ 
tion  in  that  movement.  The  slightest 
movement  of  any  part  of  the  body  is 
the  result  of  a  redistribution  of  the 
counterbalancing  tensions  which  the 
flexor  and  extensor  muscles  exert 
in  maintaining  that  part  in  any  given 
position. 

If  the  finger  is  to  strike  down 
quickly  while  in  a  flexed  position,  as 
in  striking  the  /-key. 
How  Finger  the  flexors  attached  to 
Movement  is  each  of  the  finger  bones 
Controlled  must  continue  to  main¬ 
tain  the  same  degree 
of  flexion  in  the  upper  parts  of  the 
finger,  while  the  flexor  controlling 
the  downward  movement  of  the  finger 
gives  the  necessary  striking  impulse. 
To  permit  this  movement,  the  ex¬ 
tensor  counterbalancing  the  flexor 
must  relax  at  the  proper  time  and  in 
the  precise  way  necessary  to  give  the 


finger  as  impelled  by  the  flexor  muscle 
just  the  exact  movement  desired. 
When  the  downward  movement  is  to 
be  followed  by  an  immediate  lifting 
motion  to  return  the  finger  to  its 
starting  position,  then  the  extensor 
muscle  must,  at  the  precise  instant 
the  downward  stroke  is  finished,  exert 
its  pull  in  coordination  with  a  relaxa¬ 
tion  of  the  flexor  to  snap  the  finger 
back. 

Thus  the  ordinary  movement  of  a 
finger  in  typewriting,  is  a  result 
of  a  cooperation  between  muscles 
which  have  reacted  one  after  the 
other  at  the  proper  time,  and  with 
the  precise  degree  of  force  necessary 
to  produce  the  exact  movement 
desired. 

If  such  a  finger  motion  must  be 
made  while  the  hand  is  held  in  a 
particular  position  over  a  certain 
row  of  keys  on  a  typewriter,  then  all 
the  muscles  which  control  that  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  hand — the  muscles  con¬ 
trolling  the  wrist,  the  lower  arm,  the 
upper  arm,  the  shoulder,  and  the 
trunk — must  be  included  in  the  co¬ 
ordination  also,  for  all  these  muscles 
cooperate  to  hold  the  hand  in  the 
exact  position  from  which  the  finger 
movement  is  made.  So  the  execution 
of  a  particular  finger  motion  involves 
many  muscles  whose  cooperative  ac¬ 
tion  must  be  developed  into  a  com¬ 
bination  so  constructed  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  time  and  the  force  with 
which  each  muscle  will  contribute 
to  the  whole  coordination  that  the 
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entire  group,  however  large  or  in-  that  he  has  hit  the  key  on  the  edge 
volved,  will  function  as  a  unit  in  and  that  his  finger  has  slipped  off, 
response  to  the  stimulus.  perhaps  depressing  two  keys,  which 

Having  at  his  command  practically  give  no  impression.  Thus  his  attempts 
all  the  movements  within  the  range  result  in  a  wide  variety  of  effects, 
of  any  set  of  mus-  some  of  which  are  correct,  or  which 
Coordination  cles,  how  is  a  learn-  at  least  give  a  satisfactory  impres- 

Gained  er  to  discover  at  sion  on  the  paper. 

By  Experi-  what  precise  in-  In  this  way  the  learner,  through  re- 

menting  stant  and  with  what  peated  trials,  comes  to  know  that 

degree  of  force  each  some  of  his  movements  do  not  give 
muscle  in  the  coordination  should  satisfactory  impressions,  but  he  has 
act?  For  example,  in  typewriting,  no  way  of  determining  whether  a 
the  first  time  a  learner  attempts  to  given  movement,  when  started,  will 
strike  the  /-key,  how  shall  he  do  it?  give  a  perfect  imprint.  He  knows 
The  beginner  has  no  way  of  knowing  only  after  the  movement  is  completed 

just  what  movements  to  make,  just  that  sometimes  a  movement  does  give 

what  coordination  he  needs.  He  has  the  desired  imprint  on  the  paper, 
often  enough  made  approximately  Thus,  through  a  process  of  trial 

the  motions  required,  that  of  striking  and  success,  the  beginner  acquires 

down  and  returning  sharply  to  the  an  approximate  con- 

starting  position  a  flexed  index  finger  Movement  is  cept  of  what  motions 
alone,  so  that  all  the  muscles  involved  Registered  will  give  a  satisfactory 
are  under  fairly  complete  control  by  Feeling  impression.  His  prob- 
through  a  wide  range  of  movements.  lem  is  how  to  make  the 

The  problem  is,  which  one  of  all  the  motion  which  corresponds  to  his 
possible  ways  of  making  that  move-  concept.  Having  made  a  movement 
ment  should  be  used?  Just  what  w'hich  he  thinks  is  correct,  how  can 
particular  coordination  of  muscles  he  make  it  again? 
in  terms  of  time  and  force  of  each  The  answer  is  found  when  we 

muscular  action  will  give  the  correct  study  how  a  person  knows  that  he 

result?  has  moved  a  finger  when  he  does 

The  learner  must  discover  the  an-  not  see  either  the  finger  movement 
swer  himself  in  terms  of  his  own  or  the  result  of  the  movement.  A 
muscles.  He  tries  to  make  it  as  person  knows  that  he  has  moved  his 
he  thinks  it  should  be  made,  only  finger  or  any  part  of  his  body  under 
to  find,  perhaps,  that  he  has  cut  the  voluntary  control,  by  the  feeling 
paper  or  ribbon,  so  he  infers  that  he  of  movement  which  accompanies 
struck  too  hard;  next,  he  finds  that  a  change  in  position  of  the  part 
one  attempt  resulted  in  no  impres-  he  intended  to  move.  Further,  he 
sion  at  all,  so  he  infers  that  he  struck  knows  approximately  how  fast,  in 
too  lightly;  again  he  finds  two  im-  what  direction,  and  how  far  he  has 
pressions,  and  then  he  is  without  an  moved  his  finger  by  the  feelings  of 
explanation  until  he  is  told  that  he  movement,  of  force  exerted,  of  direc- 
did  not  lift  his  finger  quickly  enough  tion,  and  of  sequence  of  separate 
after  hitting  the  key.  At  times  he  motions  w'hich  come  from  the  joints, 
misses  the  key  altogether,  but  usually  skin  tension,  and  muscles  of  the  parts 
without  knowing  why;  or  he  realizes  which  were  involved  in  the  move- 
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ment.  By  these  sensations  a  per¬ 
son  recognizes  the  quality  and  na¬ 
ture  of  the  unseen  movement. 

In  addition  to  these  internal  reac¬ 
tions  there  are  the  sensations  which 
come  from  contact  with  external  ob¬ 
jects,  such  as  touching  a  surface.  Con¬ 
tact  with  an  external  object  tells  what 
part  of  the  body  made  the  contact, 
how  much  is  or  was  in  contact,  the 
amount  of  resulting  pressure,  the  time 
when  the  contact  occurred  with 
reference  to  the  time  when  other 
parts  of  the  movement  were  made, 
and  several  other  qualities  of  the 
motion  and  the  surface  touched.  The 
feeling  of  resistance  resulting  from  the 
contact  which  is  transmitted  to  the 
joints  and  muscles  involved  in  the 
movement  must  also  be  included. 
So,  from  a  multitude  of  sensations 
which  come  from  the  parts  affected 
by  a  motor  impulse,  the  nature  of  the 
resulting  movement  is  reported  back 
to  the  consciousness,  probably  in  the 
same  terms  in  which  the  motor  im¬ 
pulse  was  originated;  certainly  so  if 
the  movement  was  one  already  ac¬ 
quired  and  established  and  which  was 
to  be  executed  in  a  particular  way. 

From  this  multitude  of  sensations 
a. person  knows  the  nature  of  an 
unseen  movement  and,  through  rep¬ 
etition,  comes  to  establish  the  mo¬ 
tor  impulse  in  terms  of  the  move¬ 
ment  sensations.  The  sensations 
thus  become  the  controls  over  the 
movement,  and  the  stimulus  for  the 
movement  is  associated  with  the 
sensations  which  should  result  from 
making  that  movement.  In  other 
words,  when  a  known  movement  is 
to  be  repeated,  the  sensation  impres¬ 
sions  left  by  prior  executions  of  that 
movement,  determine  how  the  move¬ 
ment  is  to  be  made  now.  Thus  the 
visual  stimulus  arouses  an  associa¬ 
tion  which  involves  a  movement 


impulse  recalled  from  prior  execu¬ 
tions  of  the  movements,  and  these 
movement  impulses  determine  the 
exact  movement  which  will  be  made 
in  response  to  the  visual  stimulus. 

In  this  way  a  learner  in  typewriting 
realizes  that  a  particular  movement 
gives  the  desired  im- 
Developing  pression  of  the  letter 
Consciousness  he  wants,  and 
of  Correct  tries  to  repeat  that 

Movement  movement.  Mak¬ 

ing  the  movement 
had  resulted  in  a  movement  sensation 
whose  characteristics  were  recorded 
by  the  consciousness  when  the  re¬ 
sulting  feeling  of  satisfaction  caused 
the  attention  to  mark  these  particular 
movement  sensations.  Repeating  the 
movement  should  repeat  these  desired 
movement  sensations.  The  learning 
problem  is  to  establish  an  impression 
of  the  movement  sensations  from 
previous  correct  muscular  movements 
and  then  to  be  controlled  by  these 
sensations  in  subsequent  reproductions 
of  the  movement. 

A  summary  of  this  learning  process, 
then,  shows  that  the  stimulus,  in 
the  form  of  a  letter  to  be  struck,  re¬ 
sults  in  arousing  a  motor  impulse  to 
certain  muscles  in  terms  of  certain 
movement  sensations  which  have  been 
established  as  an  essential  part  of  the 
association.  The  motor  impulse  re¬ 
sults  in  a  muscular  movement  pro¬ 
ducing  movement  sensations  which 
when  noticed  by  the  consciousness 
leave  a  feeling  of  satisfaction  when 
they  correspond  to  the  established 
movement  sensations  and  a  feeling 
of  dissatisfaction  when  they  do  not 
correspond.  Any  feeling  of  dissatisfac¬ 
tion  is  likely  to  interfere  with  any  un¬ 
completed  movements  and  is  sure  to 
obtrude  itself  upon  the  attention,  while 
any  feeling  of  satisfaction  may  pass 
unnoticed  {^Continued  on  pa^e  160) 
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The  GREGG  WRITER 


A  Christmas  Effigy 

By  Archie  P.  McKishnie 

[Kft'rinted  in  shorihand  from  the  Farmers' 
Magazine,  Toronto.] 

Jim  Hallady  had  just  finished  arrang¬ 
ing  the  holly  sent  in  from  Grantley 
swamp  for  C'hristmas  decorations,  on 
a  rack,  and  was  on  the  point  of”  turn¬ 
ing  back  into  his  store,  when  he  paused 
to  glance  down  the  white  road.  Sleigh 
bells  were  approaching  rapidly  around 
its  poplar-hedged  curve,  silver®®  bells 
with  the  low  alto  of  a  brass  bell  har¬ 
monizing  sweetly  with  their  shrill 
cadence.  Jim  knew  those  bells.  His 
good-looking  face  clouded  and”  he 
reached  quickly  for  the  doorlatch. 
Then,  with  a  shake  of  his  head,  he 
turned  squarely  about  and,  with  his 
hands  deep  in  his  pockets,'®®  faced  the 
road. 

A  moment  later.  Deacon  Hornby’s 
fast  greys  went  flashing  by.  A  middle- 
aged,  sharp-featured  man,  with  a 
fringe  of  black  whiskers'”  beneath  his 
chin,  sat  hunched  forward  on  the  seat, 
eyes  fixed  straight  before  him.  Beside 
him,  a  slender  figure  muffled  in  furs, 
sat  a  girl.'*® 

Hallady  caught  his  breath  hard,  and 
the  hands  in  the  pockets  clenched  into 
fists.  He  w'as  still  gazing  moodily 
after  the  rapidly  disappearing  cutter 
when'”  a  voice  spoke  on  his  left. 

"The  deacon  can  hold  as  tight  to  a 
grudge  as  he  can  to  a  dollar,  eh, 
Jimmy?" 

Hallady  wheeled,*®®  his  pivoting  heel 
making  a  crunching  noise  on  the 
packed  snow  of  the  store  platform. 
•  Before  him  stood  a  little,  stooped  man, 
the  lobes  of**®  whose  ears  glowed  redly 
as  haw's  beneath  his  fur  cap.  The 
small  eyes,  which  looked  into  the 
moody  grey  ones,  were  blue  as  lake 
ice,”®  with  something  of  its  hardness 
deep  within. 


Somewhat  confused  at  being  thus 
caught  off  guard  by  one  of  the  Cross 
Roads’  greatest  gossips,  young  Hal¬ 
lady*”  threw  open  the  door  and  mo¬ 
tioned  the  other  inside. 

"Jake  Struthers  was  to  have  been 
here  at  seven  with  dressed  turkeys,” 
he  explained  as  they*®®  stamped  into 
the  store.  "I  was  taking  a  slant  down 
the  road  in  hopes  I  might  see  him 
coming,  Mr.  Peters.” 

"Well!”  Old  man  Peters,**®  back 
to  the  red-hot,  pot-bellied  stove, 
smiled  a  wintry  smile  and  combed 
the  icicles  from  his  whiskers  with 
claw-like  fingers. 

"Well!”  he”®  repeated,  his  task 
done  to  his  liking,  then:  "Don’t  sup¬ 
pose  you  even  so  much  as  knew  that 
Janey  Hornby  was  in  that  there 
sleigh?” 

"Why,®”  yes,  I  knew  it,  certainly.” 
There  was  an  edge  on  the  words  that 
might  have  warned  a  more  astute  man 
than  Peters  that  he  was'®®  skating  on 
thin  ice. 

"Thought  maybe  you  was  so  in¬ 
terested  in  looking  for  them  turkeys 
you  might  have  overlooked  her.” 
Peters,  having  filled  a  charred'*®  corn¬ 
cob  with  Canada  Twist,  lit  it  and  sat 
down  on  a  stool. 

"She  waved  her  muff  at  me,”  he 
asserted,  "and  I  waved  my  cap®®® 
back;  I’m  gallant,  I  am — not  like  you 
young  stand-offish  fellers,  no,  sir.  I 
mighty'  near  friz  my  ears,  but  what 
was  I  caring  about'”  that?” 

"She  didn’t  wave  at  you  at  all,” 
said  Hallady,  "She  didn’t  see  you, 
even.” 

"Oh,  is  that  so?  I’d  like  to  know,” 
he  said®®®  loftily,  "why  she  shouldn’t 
see  me  and  wave  to  me,  seeing  she  is 
going  to  marry  me.” 

Hallady,  who  was  filling  a  jug  from 
a®”  vinegar  barrel,  turned  off  the 
faucet  and  strode  over  to  the  speaker. 
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“See  here,  Mr.  Peters,”  he  spoke 
sharply,  “I  want  you  to  stop“®  telling 
about  this  neighborhood  that  you  and 
Janey  Hornby  are  going  to  be  married. 
It’s  getting  to  be  a  little  more  than  a 
joke,  understand?”®^® 

“Joke?”  Peters  pranced  up  and 
down  the  floor,  “Joke,  you  say?” 
Mis  voice  became  an  inarticulate 
splutter.  “By  Jimminy  Cripes!”  he 
managed  at  length  to®®®  explode.  “It 
ain’t  no  joke,  young  feller.  Me  and 
Deacon  Hornby  settled  that  between 
us  more  than  a  month  ago.” 

“I  don’t  suppose,”  said  Jim,*^ 
witheringly,  “Janey  herself  has  any 
say-so  in  the  matter.” 

“Janey  is  a  dutiful  daughter,” 
chuckled  Peters.  “She  will  do  just 
what  daddy  says.  I®®®  know  I  ain’t 
good-looking  and  young,  Jimmy,  but 
I’v'e  got  a  mighty  youthful  heart.” 

“And  the  money,”  said  Hallady 
bitterly,  “that’s  one  thing  that*^® 
counts  a  lot  with  Deacon  Hornby.” 

Peters  glared  at  him.  “See,  here, 
Jimmy,”  he  retorted,  testily,  “I  don’t 
want  none  of  your  nasty  insinuations, 
and^®®  I  ain’t  going  to  take  them 
neither.  You’re  down  on  the  deacon, 
of  course,  and  naturally  you  be  a  little 
sore:  but  just  remember  this,^®®  as  his 
future  son-in-law,  I  can’t  stand  by  and 
hear  harsh  words  said  about  him. 
Now,  what  the  dickens — ” 

Young  Hallady  was  bending’®®  over 
the  counter  in  a  paroxysm  of  mirth. 

“By  Jimminy  Cripes!”  stuttered 
old  man  Peters,  “I’ll  not  trade  another 
dollar  in  your  darned  store.  I’ll”® 
teach  you  to  laugh  at  your  betters, 
young  feller.” 

He  stamped  out  muttering.  Hal- 
lady’s  streaming  eyes  followed  him. 
“Deacon  Hornby’s  son-in-law,”  he 
groaned,*®®  “oh,  lordy!” 

II 

Straight  down  the  street  to  an  old 
building  which  leaned  its  dun-colored 
face  inquiringly  eastward,  as  though 
striving  to  penetrate  what  mysteries**® 


lay  beyond  Cy  Henderson’s  sugar 
bush,  old  man  Peters  stamped  his 
angry  way.  In  that  building  lived 
and  tinkered  one  Dan  Slocomb,  the 
Cross  Roads’*®®  genius;  wood-turner, 
painter,  sculptor,  and  friend  of  all 
mankind;  one  of  those  queer  rag¬ 
weeds  to  be  found  growing  in  most  all 
cross  roads*’®  settlements,  and  which 
might  have  blossomed  into  one  of  the 
world’s  rarest  plants  had  it  been  taken 
in  hand  in  time.  Dan  was  moulding*®® 
the  face  of  Christopher  Columbus  in 
clay  as  Peters  entered.  The  eyes  he 
turned  mildly  on  the  face  of  his  visitor 
held  at  once  the**®  petulance  of  the 
disturbed  creator  and  the  appeal  of  a 
mere  man  who  knows  he  is  in  arrears 
with  his  rent. 

Peters  knocked  the  snowballs*®® 
from  his  heels  against  the  leg  of  the 
stove  and  unwrapped  the  scarlet 
muffler  about  his  neck. 

“Dan,”  he  said  crisply,  “how  much 
rent  do®’®  you  reckon  you  owe  me 
now?” 

“Why,  Mr.  Peters,  I  guess  it’s  quite 
considerable,”  stammered  Slocomb. 

“By  Jimminy  Cripes!  you’re  right 
for  once.  I  suppose’®®®  it  bothers  you 
a  whole  lot,  too?” 

“It  worries  me — yes,  sir,”  Dan  re¬ 
plied. 

“Well,”  Peters’  tone  grew  business¬ 
like.  “Suppose,  Dan,  I  give  you  the’®*® 
chance  to  w'ipe  that  debt  off  the  slate. 
How  about  that?” 

“I  can’t  see  how  I’m  going  to  do 

that - ”  commenced  Slocomb,  but 

old  man’®®®  Peters  held  up  his  hand. 

“Keep  still  and  let  me  have  my  say 
out,”  he  commanded.  “What  I  mean 
is  this.  Suppose  in  return  for’®’®  a 
little  job  you’ll  do  for  me  I  offered  to 
give  you  a  receipt  in  full  for  your 
rent;  how  about  that?” 

“I’d  be  mighty”®®  glad  if  it  could  be 
arranged  that  way.” 

“Well,  I  reckon  it  can,  Dan,  reckon 
it  can.  And  supposing,  just  for 
Christmas  cheer,  say.  I’d”*®  be  willing 
to  give  you  a  dollar  or  so  extra,  pro¬ 
viding  you  got  the  job  completed  by 
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seven  o'clock  to-night,  you  wouldn’t 
object  to  that,”*®  Dan,  would  you?” 

‘‘No,  sir,”  said  Dan  unhesitatingly, 
‘‘I  shouldn’t.” 

‘‘All  right,  then.”  Peters  kicked 
forward  a  chair  and  sat  down.  ‘‘I’ll 
tell  you  what,*”*  Dan.  I  want  you 
to  make  me  an  effigy.” 

‘‘Very  well,  sir.”  Slocomb  didn’t 
know  what  an  effigy  was,  but  he  did 
know  that  he**®®  was  genius  enough  to 
make  one.  ‘‘It’s — it’s  a  sorter  whi file- 
tree,  isn’t  it?” 

‘‘Whiffletree,  nothing,”  scoffed  old 
man  Peters.  ‘‘An  effigy,  Dan,  is  a 
dummy****  figure,  a  fact-smile,  so’s  to 
speak,  of  some  human  person.  That’s 
what  an  effigy  is.” 

‘‘And  who  is  this  one  supposed  to  be 
Mr.'**®  Peters?” 

‘‘Janey  Hornby,”  whispered  Peters, 
"and  I  want  it  to  look  so  much  like 
her  everybody  in  this  here  neighbor¬ 
hood  will  know  it.” 

Slocomb  sat****  down  frowning  and 
running  his  fingers  through  his  curly 
hair.  ‘‘If  you’re  aiming  to  make  sport 
of  Janey — ”  he  commenced,  but  Peters 
laid  a  hand**®®  on  his  arm. 

“Now,  don’t  you  go  off  half  cocked, 
Dan,”  he  advised.  ‘‘Who’s  aiming  to 
make  fun  of  Janey?  Not  her  future 
husband,  that’s'***  sure.” 

Dan  looked  up,  startled.  ‘‘You 
going  to  marry  Janey?”  he  asked 
wonderingly. 

“Yes,  I  am.  But  that,  Dan,  is 
neither  here  nor  there.  But***®  I’m 
telling  you  I’m  not  aiming  to  make  her 
a  laughing  stock.” 

‘‘Then  who  is  it  you’re  after,  may  I 
ask?”  ventured  Dan. 

‘‘Jimmy  Hallady,”'***  grinned 
Peters.  ‘‘I’m  after  him,  Dan,  and 
after  him  right.  I’ll  teach  that  young 
upstart  to  laugh  at  his  betters.  I 
will,  by  Jimminy  Gripes!  And'*®® 
you’re  going  to  help  me,  too.  Now, 
here’s  the  idea.  You  and  everybody 
in  these  parts  knows  that  he’s  head 
over  heels  in  love  with****  my  Janey: 
and  you  and  everybody  here  knows  too 
that  Deacon  Hornby  ain’t  never  said 
as  he’d  ever  give  Janey  to  him.  Well, 


Dan,  me***®  and  you  are  going  to  fool 
both  Jimmy  and  the  deacon  to-night, 
and  fool  them  bad.  Not  that  the 
deacon  will  mind  in  the  least,****  he’ll 

likely  enjoy  the  joke.  But  Jimmy - 

oh,  gosh,  it’ll  just  about  make  him  pull 
stakes  and  hike  out.” 

‘‘Maybe,”  said  Dan,  ‘‘it  will.  But'*®® 
I’m  not  just  getting  it,  quite.” 

‘‘Well,  here  it  is  then.  You  go 
ahead  and  make  that  effigy  of  Janey. 
Box  it  up  nice  and****  I’ll  send  over 
after  it  ’long  about  seven.  I’ll  have 
it  took  over  to  the  Town  Hall,  and 
to-night  at  the  Christmas  tree,  it’ll 
be***®  handed  to  Jim  for  his  Christmas 
present.  Now  then,  listen,”  as  a  slow 
smile  crossed  Slocomb’s  face.  ‘‘The 
deacon  is  going  to  be  Santa  Claus**** 
to-night,  and  I’m  to  be  up  on  the  plat¬ 
form  as  his  assistant.  Can’t  you  see 
the  joke,  Dan?  Can’t  you  just?  The 
deacon  he  pulls*®®®  out  this  here  box 
and  calls  Jimmy’s  name  loud.  I’m 
right  there.  I  pry  off  the  cover  and 
show  the  audience  the  life  -  size 
dummy*®**  Janey.  Oh,  gollies,  imagine 
the  fun  then,  Dan!” 

Old  man  Peters  rocked  to  and  fro 
in  his  chair,  toothless  gums  gleaming 
in  a  long,  deep'®*®  chuckle  of  enjoy¬ 
ment.  Then  he  sat  up  and  wiped  his 
eyes.  ‘‘Can’t  you  make  that  there 
effigy  life-like  enough  so’s  everybody 
will  know  it?”'®*®  he  asked  anxiously. 

Dan  Slocomb  arose  and,  from  an 
old  cupboard,  brought  forth  a  plaster- 
of-Paris  cast.  ‘‘I  made  two  of  these 
a  year**®®  ago,”  he  explained  to  the 
amazed  and  delighted  Peters.  “One 
of  them  I  gave  to  Janey.  Is  it  good 
enough?” 

‘‘Good  enough,”  gasped  Peters, 
‘‘why,****  man,  it’s  perfect!  Anybody 
would  know  that  chalk  face  for 
Janey’s.  By  Jimminy  Gripes!  Dan, 
this  IS  splendid.” 

Half  an  hour  later  when  old  man***® 
Peters  left  the  shop,  he  was  chuckling 
softly. 

Dan  Slocomb  set  about  his  task  of 
building  the  effigy,  a  task  he  did  not 
half  relish,'***  if  the  truth  be  known. 
However,  he  worked  hard,  and  by  five 
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o’clock  in  the  afternoon  he  had  the 
figure  completed  to  his  liking,  boxed^*®® 
and  ready  for  carrying  away.  Then, 
thoughtfully  he  pulled  on  his  ragged 
overcoat,  lighting  his  pipe,  went  out 
into  the  falling  snow,  turning  his 
footsteps*®**  toward  the  Cross  Roads 
store. 

Ill 

It  was  Deacon  Hornby’s  boast 
his  word  was  as  good  as  his  bond. 
Nobody  denied  it,  because  it  was 
quite***®  as  good  as  his  bond.  When 
the  deacon  said  I  will — he  did.  When 
he  said  I  won’t — he  didn’t.  When  he 
said  I’ll  give,****  give  he  did,  and  when 
he  said  I  won’t  give,  wild  horses 
couldn’t  make  him  change  his  mind. 

The  deacon  had  never  told  Janey, 
in'*®®  words,  that  she  couldn’t  marry 
young  Jim  Hallady,  nor  had  he  ever 
told  Jimmy,  in  words,  that  he  couldn’t 
have  Janey.  But  in  many  ways*®**  he 
had  given  both  young  people  to  under¬ 
stand  that  he  was  liable  at  any 
time  to  put  his  foot  down — 

(To  be  continued  next  month) 

The  Way  to  Wealth 

By  Benjamin  Franklin 

Courteous  Reader:  I  have  heard 
that  nothing  gives  an  author  so  great 
pleasure  as  to  find  his  works  respect¬ 
fully  quoted  by  others.  Judge,  then, 
how**  much  I  must  have  been  gratified 
by  an  incident  I  am  going  to  relate  to 
you. 

I  stopped  my  horse,  lately,  where  a 
great  number*®  of  people  were  collected 
at  an  auction  of  merchants’  goods. 
The  hour  of  the  sale  not  being  come, 
they  were  conversing  on  the  badness 
of**  the  times;  and  one  of  the  company 
called  to  a  plain,  clean  old  man,  with 
white  locks:  “Pray,  Father  Abraham, 
what  think  you  of  the*®®  times?  Will 
not  these  heavy  taxes  quite  ruin  the 
country?  How  shall  we  ever  be  able 
to  pay  them?  What  would  you  advise 
us  to***  do?’’ 

Father  Abraham  stood  up  and  re¬ 
plied:  “If  you  would  have  my  advice, 
I  will  give  it  to  you  in  short;  for  ‘a 


word  to**®  the  wise  is  enough,’  as  Poor 
Richard  says.’’  They  joined  in  desir¬ 
ing  him  to  speak  his  mind,  and*  gather¬ 
ing  around  him,  he  proceeded  as  fol¬ 
lows:***  “Friends,”  said  he,  “the  taxes 
are  indeed  very  heavy;  and  if  those 
laid  on  by  the  Government  were  the 
only  ones  we  had  to  pay,*®®  we  might 
more  easily  discharge  them;  but  we 
have  many  others,  and  much  more 
grievous  to  some  of  us. 

“We  are  taxed  twice  as  much***  by 
our  idleness,  three  times  as  much  by 
our  pride,  and  four  times  as  much  by 
our  folly;  and  of  these  taxes  the  com¬ 
missioners  can**®  not  ease  or  deliver 
us  by  allowing  an  abatement.  How¬ 
ever,  let  us  hearken  to  good  advice, 
and  something  may  be  done  for  us. 
‘Heaven  helps***  them  that  help  them¬ 
selves,’  as  Poor  Richard  says. 

“It  would  be  thought  a  hard  govern¬ 
ment  that  should  tax  its  people  one 
tenth  part  of  their*®®  time  to  be  em¬ 
ployed  in  its  service;  but  idleness  taxes 
many  of  us  much  more;  sloth,  by 
bringing  on  diseases,  absolutely  short¬ 
ens  life.  ‘Sloth,  like***  rust,  consumes 
faster  than  labor  wears;  while  the  used 
key  is  always  bright,’  as  Poor  Richard 
says.  How  much  more  than  is  neces¬ 
sary  do  we**®  spend  in  sleep!  forget¬ 
ting  that  ‘the  sleeping  fox  catches  no 
poultry,’  and  that  there  will  be  sleep¬ 
ing  enough  in  the  grave. 

“  ‘Lost  time  is  never***  found  again; 
and  what  we  call  time  enough,  always 
proves  little  enough.’  Let  us,  then, 
be  up  and  doing,  and  doing  to  the 
purpose;  so*®®  by  diligence  shall  we  do 
more  with  less  perplexity.  ‘Drive  thy 
business,  and  let  not  that  drive  thee’; 
and  ‘early  to  bed,  and  early  to***  rise, 
makes  a  man  healthy,  wealthy,  and 
wise,’  as  Poor  Richard  says. 

“So,  what  signifies  wishing  and 
hoping  for  better  times?  We  may 
make  these**®  times  better  if  we  bestir 
ourselves.  ‘Industry  need  not  wish, 
and  he  that  lives  upon  hopes  will  die 
fasting.’  ‘There  are  no  gains  without 
pains;***  then  help  hands,  for  I  have 
no  lands’.  ‘He  that  hath  a  trade  hath 
an  estate;  and  he  that  hath  a  calling 
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hath  an  office*®®  of  profit. and  honor’; 
but  then  the  trade  must  be  worked 
at,  and  the  calling  well  followed,  or 
neither  the  estate  nor  the  office  will**® 
enable  us  to  pay  our  taxes.  Work 
while  it  is  called  to-day,  for  you  know 
not  how  much  you  may  be  hindered 
to-morrow.  ‘One  to-day,®®®  is  worth 
two  to-morrows,’  as  Poor  Richard 
says;  and  further,  ‘Never  leave  that 
till  to-morrow  which  you  can  do 
to-day.’ 

“If  you  were  a  servant,®*®  would  you 
not  be  ashamed  that  a  good  master 
should  catch  you  idle?  Are  you,  then, 
your  own  master?  Be  ashamed  to 
catch  yourself  idle,*®®  when  there  is  so 
much  to  be  done  for  yourself,  your 
family,  and  your  country.  It  is  true, 
there  is  much  to  be  done,  and**®  per¬ 
haps  you  are  weak-handed;  but  stick 
to  it  steadily,  and  you  will  see  great 
effects;  for  ‘constant  dropping  wears 
away  stones,’  and  ‘little  strokes*®®  fell 
great  oaks.’ 

“But  with  our  industry  we  must 
likewise  be  steady,  settled,  and  careful, 
and  oversee  our  own  affairs  with  our 
own  eyes,  and**®  not  trust  too  much  to 
others;  for,  as  Poor  Richard  says, 
‘Three  removes  are  as  bad  as  a  fire’; 
and  again,  ‘Keep  thy  shop,  and*®®  thy 
shop  will  keep  thee’;  and  again,  ‘If 
you  would  have  your  business  done, 
go;  if  not,  send’;  and  again,  ‘The  eye 
of  the  master**®  will  do  more  work 
than  both  his  hands’;  and  again, 
‘Want  of  care  does  us  more  damage 
than  want  of  knowledge.’ 

“So  much  for  industry,*®®  my 
friends,  and  attention  to  one’s  own 
business;  but  to  these  we  must  add 
frugality,  if  we  would  make  our  in¬ 
dustry  more  certainly  successful.  A**® 
man  may,  if  he  knows  not  how  to  save 
as  he  gets,  keep  his  nose  to  the  grind¬ 
stone  all  his  life,  and  die  not  worth*®® 
a  groat  at  last.  ‘If  you  would  be 
wealthy,  think  of  saving  as  well  as  of 
getting.’ 

“Away  with  your  expensive  follies, 
and  you  will**®  not  then  have  so  much 
cause  to  complain  of  hard  times,  heavy 
taxes,  and  chargeable  families;  for 


‘what  maintains  one  vice  would  bring  I 
up  two*®®  children.’  Beware  of  little  I 
expenses.  ‘Many  a  little  makes  a  I 
mickle’;  ‘a  small  leak  will  sink  a  great  I 
ship.’  Here  you  are  all  got  together*”  I 
at  this  sale  of  fineries  and  knickknacks.  W 
You  call  them  gooels,  but  if  you  do  r 
not  take  care,  they  will  prove  evils  to  1 
some  of*®®  you.  |  I 

“You  expect  they  will  be  sold  cheap,  nr 
and  perhaps  they  may  be,  for  less  than  I 
cost;  but  if  you  have  no  occasion  for  j 
them,®*®  they  must  be  dear  to  you.  j  I 
Remember  what  Poor  Richard  says;  t* 
‘Buy  what  thou  hast  no  need  of,  and  | 
ere  long  thou  shalt  sell  thy*®®  neces¬ 
saries.’  ‘Silks,  satins,  scarlet,  and  || 
velvets  put  out  the  kitchen  fire.’  !■ 
These  are  not  the  necessaries  of  life;  j 
they  can  scarcely  be  called  the  con¬ 
veniences;**®  and  yet,  only  because  | 
they  look  pretty,  how  many  want  to  I 
have  them!  ! 

“By  these  and  other  extravagances,  r 
the  greatest  are  reduced  to  poverty, 
and*®®®  forced  to  borrow  of  those  whom 
they  formerly  despised,  but  who, 
through  industry  and  frugality,  have 
maintained  their  standing.  ‘If  you 
would  know  the  value'®*®  of  money,  go 
and  try  to  borrow  some;  for  he  that 
goes  a-borrowing  goes  a-sorrowing’; 
and,  indeed,  so  does  he  that  lends  to 
such  people,'®®®  when  he  goes  to  get 
it  again. 

“It  is  as  truly  folly  for  the  poor  to  i 
ape  the  rich  as  for  the  frog  to  swell'®*®  > 
in  order  to  equal  the  ox.  .After  all,  i 
this  pride  of  appearance  can  not  pro¬ 
mote  health,  nor  ease  pain;  it  makes 
no  increase  of  merit"®®  in  the  person; 
it  creates  envy;  it  hastens  misfortunes. 

“But  what  madness  it  must  be  to 
run  in  debt  for  superfluities!  Think 
what  you  do"*®  when  you  run  in  debt; 
you  give  to  another  power  over  your 
liberty.  If  you  cannot  pay  at  the 
time,  you  will  be  ashamed  to"®®  see 
your  creditor;  you  will  be  in  fear  when 
you  speak  to  him;  you  will  make  poor, 
pitiful,  sneaking  excuses,  and  by 
degrees  come  to"*®  lose  your  veracity,  | 
and  sink  into  base,  downright,  lying;  P 
for  ‘the  second  vice  is  lying,  the  first 
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IS  running  in  debt, Tas^ Poor  Richard 
says;“®®  and  again,  ‘Lying  rides  upon 
debt’s  back.’ 

“This  doctrine,  my  friends,  is 
reason  and  wisdom;  but  industry,  and 
frugality,  and  prudence  may  all  be 
blasted***®  without  the  blessing  ^  of 
Heaven.  Therefore  ask  that  blessing 
humbly,  and  be  not  uncharitable  to 
those  that  at  present  seem  to  want  it, 
but  comfort**®®  and  help  them.’’ 

The  old  gentleman  ended  his 
harangue.  The  people  heard  it,  and 
approved  the  doctrine,  and  imme¬ 
diately  practiced  the  contrary,  just 
as  if***®  it  had  been  a  common  sermon, 
for  the  auction  opened,  and  they  began 
to  buy  extravagantly.  I  found  the 
good  man  had  thoroughly  studied 
my**®®  almanac  and  digested  all  I  had 
dropped  on  these  topics  during  the 
course  of  twenty-five  years.  The  fre¬ 
quent  mention  he  made  of  me  must***® 
have  tired  anyone  else;  but  my  vanity 
was  wonderfully  delighted  with  it, 
though  I  was  conscious  that  not  a 
tenth  part  of  the  wisdom  was**®®  my 
own  which  he  ascribed  to  me,  but 
rather  the  gleanings  that  I  had  made 
of  the  sense  of  all  ages  and  nations. 

However,  I***®  resolved  to  be  the 
better  for  the  echo  of  it;  and,  although 
I  had  at  first  determined  to  buy  the 
stuff  for  a  new  coat,**®®  I  went  away 
resolved  to  wear  my  old  one  a  little 
longer.  Reader,  if  thou  wilt  do  the 
same,  thy  profit  will  be  as  great***®  as 
mine. — I  am,  as  ever,  thine  to  serve 
thee.  (1435) 

Lesson  XVII 

WORDS 

Amusingly,  chidingly,  changeabil¬ 
ity,  assignability,  tractability,  applica¬ 
bility,  versification,  nitrification,  elec¬ 
trification,  censorship,  temperamental, 
assessorship,  attorneyship,  babyhood, 
wayward,  widowhood,  oracle,  surgical, 
tricycle,  vehicle,  carditis,  bronchitis, 
articulative,capitulate,  tribulation.  (25) 

SENTENCES 

The  advisability  of  rendering  such 
a  program  was  assured  by  the  nobility. 


Mr.  Wellington  endured  many  hard¬ 
ships  during  his  pilgrimage  across  the 
continent.  The  specifications*®  for  the 
new  building  were  given  Mr.  Dilling¬ 
ham  by  the  temperamental  specu¬ 
lator.  The  backward  boy  would  not 
admit  that  he  had  tampered  with  the 
insulation.®®  The  ownership  of  this 
steamship  is  in  doubt.  ^  The  physical 
condition  of  the  patient  was  not 
alarming.  (67) 

Lesson  XVIII 

WORDS 

Angularity,  barbarity,  civility,  fer¬ 
tility,  triunity,  triformity,  uniformity, 
vanity,  cavity,  audacity,  velocity,  vo¬ 
racity,  caustic,  characteristically,  ax¬ 
iomatic,  paralytic,  athletics,  Adriatic, 
Asiatic,  ungrammatical,  trans- Atlan¬ 
tic,  calligrapher,  telegraphone,  topog¬ 
raphy,  biologist.  (2§) 

SENTENCES 

The  biologist  used  the  mimeograph 
to  reproduce  all  his  drawings.  The 
statistics  were  chronologically  ar¬ 
ranged,  but  the  statistician  displayed 
a  lack  of  sincerity  in  his*®  statements. 
We  doubt  the  capacity  and  utility 
of  your  automatic  pumping  appa¬ 
ratus.  He  pursued  his  journalistic 
studies  with  such  tenacity  and  fidelity 
that  his  popularity®®  was  unequalled 
by  any  of  his  fellows.  There  is  a 
geological  survey  being  made  in  this 
vicinity.  (67) 

Lesson  ‘XIX 

WORDS 

As  the  case  may  be,  to  what  extent, 
for  the  most  part,  none  of  these, 
absolutely  necessary,  we  wish  to  have, 
during  which  time,  vice*®  versa,  politi¬ 
cal  party,  market  value,  cash  value, 
reasonable  value,  fair  market  value, 
fair  cash  value,  fair  and  reasonable 
value,  fair  and  reasonable  market 
value,  addressing®®  the,  landholder,  in 
view  of  the  fact,  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment,  on  account  of  these,  let  us 
hear  from  you,  let  me  hear  from*®  you. 
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fire  insurance  company,  claim  depart¬ 
ment,  purchasing  agent.  (83) 

SENTENCES 

In  expressing  the  views  of  our  organ¬ 
ization  in  regard  to  this  new  political 
arty,  we  wish  to  say  that  we  do  not 
elieve  it  wise**  to  ally  ourselves  with 
it  at  this  time.  If  matters  should  take 
a  different  turn,  do  not  fail  to  let  us 
know  at  the  earliest*®  possible  moment. 
It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  we 
should  have  full  details  of  the  case 
at  once  in  view  of  the  fact  that  we 
contemplate**  bringing  suit  early  next 
week.  Your  price  list  shows  that  the 
sum  obtained  for  the  merchandise 
was  the  fair  and  reasonable  market 
value.  We  are*®®  sending  you  our 
catalog  by  this  mail.  (107) 

Lesson  XX 

WORDS 

Massive,  oppressive,  stringency, 
illegal,  costliness,  favorably,  careless¬ 
ness,  territorial,  striker,  tenderly,  un¬ 
likely,  gaily,  civilian,  arraignment, 
postponement,  immovable,  vaudeville, 
preeminent,  Vicksburg,  State  of  Indi¬ 
ana,  State  of  Michigan,**  Nashville, 
Tennessee,  earthquake,  Hiawatha. 
(29) 

SENTENCES 

His  plans  were  elegant,  but  the 
illegal  methods  employed  by  this 
organization  were  the  cause  of  the 
postponement  of  action  on  this  terri¬ 
torial  matter.  The**  emigrant  met 
the  immigrant  at  the  dock.  The 
civilian  was  gaily  attired  at  the  -\rmy 
and  Navy  Ball.  The  election  writs 
were  correct,  but  the*®  early  returns 
were  very  unfavorable  to  our  candi¬ 
date.  We  will  re-ice  all  your  cars. 
(64) 

Supplementary  Lesson  Drills 

LESSON  v 

Brass,  assail,  breadth,  clinging,  con¬ 
ceal,  callous,  campus,  castings,  ease. 


compassion,  froth,  sedge,  soften,  spool, 
throttle,  thrust,  zinc,  solely,  slack, 
swing,  massage.  (21) 

The  strain  on  the  rods  was  so  great 
that  they  broke.  The  police  said  the 
boat  would  sail  soon.  Sam  caught  a 
mink  in  the**  steel  trap.  The  thief  was 
caught  in  the  swamp.  Will  he  give 
us  a  lease  on  this  store?  (43) 

LESSON  VI 

Ague,  quoits,  bower,  brine,  seraglio, 
suet,  joist,  sciatica,  Cheyenne,  pianola, 
capias,  pirate,  alias,  poetry,  boiler, 
finely,  Ivanhoe,  noisy,  lieu,  lacteal, 
lime.  (21) 

The  boy  was  taken  sick  at  the  lime 
kiln  not  far  from  Cheyenne.  Owen 
threw  a  tiny  stone  through  the  sky¬ 
light.  The  rowdy  would  not**  give 
the  puny  lad  a  bite  of  his  apple.  Their 
regalia  was  the  cause  of  the  riot.  (42) 

LESSON  VII 

Audited,  intense,^  appended,  em¬ 
phasis,  lament,  gelatin,  mastiff,  sight¬ 
ed,  seldom,  swindle,  sentinel,  ranch¬ 
man,  spindle,  torrent,  senses  (census), 
wound,  offend,  pint,  maimed.  (19) 

Mr.  Patten  will  defend  the  editor 
in  all  cases  for  slander.  The  com¬ 
pany  will  defray  your  expenses  if  you 
will  attend  all  sessions  of  the**  ranch¬ 
men’s  convention.  Many  students 
fail  to  see  the  difference  between  the 
accusative  and  the  datiA'e  cases.  (41) 

LESSON  VIII 

Stair  (star),  dirt,  current  (currant), 
divert,  charmers,  appertaining,  jars, 
instill,  surfeit,  merit,  demerit,  harder, 
guaranty,  jeopardize,  dodger,  ordi¬ 
nance,  worst,  ardor,  thermal,  swarm, 
infernal.  (21) 

The  gardener  will  have  to  climb  a 
ladder  to  pluck  that  cluster  of  roses. 
Our  organization  sells  hardware  cheap¬ 
er  than  any  firm  in  this  territory**. 
The  deserter  made  a  daring  attempt 
to  snatch  the  sword  from  the  sergeant 
major.  (39) 
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Business  Letters 

GOODS  SHORT  AND  LOST 

(From  Gardner’s  Constructive  Dictation,  Pages  48, 
49,  letters  9  and  JO) 

Mr.  W.  F.  Sarset, 

Davenport,  Iowa. 

Dear  Sir: 

There  was  certainly  a  misunder¬ 
standing  on  our  part  relative  to  the 
shoes  concerning  which  you  wrote  me** 
December  15.  I  want  to  take  this 
opportunity  of  offering  my  personal 
apology  for  our  Company. 

I  have  taken  up  the  matter  you 
referred  to*®  me  with  our  Shoe  De¬ 
partment  and  I  am  informed  they  are 
carrying  the  Guardian  Shoe  in  suffi¬ 
ciently  large  quantity  to  make  prompt 
shipment. 

In  your**  letter  you  speak  of  shoe 
No.  24C1515.  I  find  this  particular 
article  number  is  no  longer  carried 
in*®®  stock;  however,  I  would  refer 
you  to  our  No.  1705  and  No.  1516, 
which  are  similar  in***  style  and  equal 
in  quality. 

Considering  the  fact  that  you  were 
dissatisfied  with  the  shoes  sent  to  you, 
also  that  you  have  had  to  write**® 
more  than  once,  I  am  going  to  do 
what  I  believe  is  the  right  thing  and 
inclose  a  check  for  $2.00,  which  I 
think***  will  satisfactorily  recompense 
you. 

I  hope  you  will  not  conclude,  Mr. 
Sarset,  that  we  intended  acting  as  we 
did  in  this  matter,  and  hasten  to*®® 
assure  you  your  business  is  highly 
appreciated,  also  that  our  previous 
letters  were  written  to  you  under  the 
wrong  impression. 

Wishing  you  a  Happy  and***  Pros¬ 
perous  New  Year,  I  am 

Very  truly  yours,  (233) 

Mr.  B.  O.  Larry, 

809  Galveston  Street, 

Newark,  New  Jersey. 

Dear  Sir: 

Thank  you  for  your  order. 


We  could  not  fill  your  order**  com¬ 
pletely,  as  part  of  your  letter  was  lost 
before  shipment.  The  goods  shipped 
are  shown  on  the  inclosed  bill,  and  we 
are  inclosing  our  remittance*®  for  the 
value  of  the  part  left  out. 

We  are  sorry  to  disappoint  you  in 
this  way,  but  if  you  will  send  us  a 
list**  of  the  missing  goods  on  the 
inclosed  order  blank,  returning  this 
letter  and  whatever  remittance  the 
goods  may  require,  we  will  be  glad  to 
make*®®  prompt  shipment. 

We  will  also  pay  any  extra  charge 
that  you  may  be  caused  by  shipping 
your  order  in  two  parts. 

Yours  truly,  (123) 

Left  Behind 

By  Arthur  Ruhl 
tCondudeit 

But  it  was  not  the  Sugar  River 
yell  that  was  echoing  across  the 
track.  It  was  a  new®*®®  and  differ¬ 
ent  cry — nervous,  compact,  fierce, 
relentless.  It  forced  itself  through 
the  general  hullabaloo  and  dominated 
it,  and  suddenly  it  came  clear  to  the 
Vandalia****  Miler’s  ears — the  old 
drum-beat  cheer — his  cheer — the  one 
he  and  the  Other  Man  had  taught 
the  school  before  the  team  went  to 
6860  Pardeeville.  And  his  name  was 
at  the  end.  Down  came  a  pair  of  arms 
a  rod  or  two  in  front  of  him  and  out 
it****  smashed  again — that  wonderful 
yell  with  the  sudden  shift  of  the  beat 
m  the  fifth  line,  like  getting  under  a  big 
weight,  all  together,  and”®®  shoving 
after  you’ve  been  pounding  it.  He 
fought  on  in  a  dizzy  sort  of  trance, 
not  knowing  what  was  happening,  but 
feeling  suddenly  light  and*®**  con¬ 
fident  and  strong.  He  felt  himself 
gaining — felt  that  somehow  the  backs 
of  the  other  two  men  were  drawing  ir¬ 
resistibly  nearer.  Someone  ran  along 
beside*®*®  him,  waving  a  hat.  “You’ve 
got  him!  You’ve  got  him!  Keep  it 
up!  Keep  it  up!’’  the  man  cried. 
"Vandalia!  Vandalia!  Vandalia!’’  All 
at  once*®**  it  came  to  him  that  he  had 
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got  him — got  the  Other  Man — got  the 
ringer — that  Vandalia  was  going  to 
beat  Sugar  River  and”®®  they  were 
calling  on  him  to  come.  The  cheer 
shot  out  again — a  little  farther  ahead 
— as  fast  as  the  beat  stopped  it  was 
caught  ”**  up  and  carried  on.  Someone 
— it  was  the  boys  he’d  trained  who  had 
done  it — had  strung  relays  all  round 
the  track.  It  became  a^“®  regular 
bombardment.  The  crowd  listened — 
wavered — and  broke  loose.  They  came 
swarming  down  from  the  seats  on  the 
side  hill  and  over  the  rail.  They^*” 
followed  along  behind  in  a  drove, 
yelling  like  Indians.  It  looked  like 
a  picture  of  the  flight  from  Pompeii 
with  everybody  laughing — kids  and 
men”®®  and  girls  stumbling  along  in 
the  grass  at  the  side  of  the  track  and 
scuffling  up  the  dust  behind.  He 
could  hear  them  laughing  and”*® 
screaming:  “Keep  it  up!  Keep  it 
up!”  and  “Beat  him!  Beat  him! 
Vandalia!  Vandalia!”  and  steadily 
all  the  time  from  behind  and  in  front 
came***®  that  drum-beat  cheer, 
ripping  and  pounding  out  above  the 
rest.  The  relays  crossed  each  other 
and  overlapped,  taking  it  up  and  beat¬ 
ing  it  in”** — swinging  it,  jamming 
it  at  ’em.  It  seemed  as  though  that 
whole  fair  ground  had  jumped  to- 
p;ether  in  a  twinkling  and  was  call¬ 
ing  on  him**®®  to  come.  It  all  hit 
him  in  a  flash — shivered  up  his  back¬ 
bone.  He  had  stayed  behind,  but 
he  was  somebody,  after  all,  and  he**** 
stood  for  somebody  and  they  stood 
for  him  and  expected  things  of  him. 
He  forgot  the  Other  Man,  forgot  him¬ 
self.  He  was  Vandalia  now,  and***® 
Vandalia  must  smash  Sugar  River. 
It  was  more  than  getting  even,  more 
than  winning;  it  was  fighting  for 
his  friends,  for  his  town,  for  his**** 
country.  His  feet  seemed  lifted  from 
the  ground. 

Maybe  Vandalia  was  a  dull  place  to 
live  in,  but  it  was  everlastingly  healthy. 
All  his  running**®®  and  going-to- 
bed-with-the-chickens  came  back  to 
help  him  now.  Rounding  into  the 
stretch,  he  took  the  bit  in  his  teeth 


and****  turned  everything  loose.  With 
every  stride  he  seemed  to  pull  the 
Sugar  River  man’s  back  nearer,  hand 
over  hand.  His  elbow  bumped  an 
arm  and***®  he  heard  the  Other  Man 
gasping  out,  "Beat  him!  Beat  him!” 
as  he  passed  by.  Nothing  could  have 
stopped  him  then.  There  were  fifty 
yards****  left.  He  shut  his  eyes 
again;  his  elbow  bumped  an  arm, 
then  the  engine-bell  was  clanging 
overhead,  and  the  tape  hit  his 
chest.  The**®®  crowd  closed  in,  there 
was  a  great  uproar  all  round  him,  and 
he  turned  just  in  time  to  see  the 
Sugar  River  man  go  down****  and  out 
about  six  feet  short  of  the  line,  and 
to  catch  the  Other  Man  in  his  arms 
as  he  dove  forward  and  fainted 
clean***®  away. 

He  picked  him  up  like  a  child,  and, 
spent  as  he  was,  carried  him  into  the 
Tight- Wire  Man’s  tent.  Outside,  the 
crowd  cheered****  and  howled  and 
pushed  up  against  the  canvas  walls, 
and  from  the  distance  came  the  boom 
of  the  band,  marching  toward  them 
across  the  field.**®®  He  swabbed 
on  witch-hazel  desperately — panting, 
dizzy  with  excitement  and  happiness, 
and  a  queer  happy-weepy  remorse. 
The  Other  Man  opened  his  eyes  and**** 
blinked. 

“Bill” — he  grinned  the  best  he 
could  and  held  out  his  hand — “I  guess 
we’ve  been  fools  long  enough.”  Then 
he  got  tired  again.***®  “It  was  a 
CTeat  race,”  he  said,  without  opening 
his  eyes.  The  Vandalia  Miler  swabbed 
on  the  witch-hazel  the  harder.  “Yes!” 
he  panted;  “Yes!”****  He  meant 
that  he  thought  it  had  been  long 
enough.  Somehow  he  couldn’t  re¬ 
member  any  words.  And  then  the 
crowd  pushed  in.  The  Other  Man**®® 
raised  nimself  on  his  elbow. 

“Go  out  to  them.  Bill,”  he  said; 
“I’m  all  right.  You  don’t  want  to 
forget — youVe  champeen  of  the 
world!”**** 

They  grabbed  him  up,  protesting, 
lifted  him  on  their  shoulders  and 
carried  him  out  of  the  tent.  He  felt 
the  cooler  air  and  he  saw****  the  faces 
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turned  toward  him  and  heard  the 
cheers  and  cries,  and  then  they 
marched  out  to  the  people — his  own 
people  at  last — with^^‘  the  band 
booming  away  at  the  head. 

That,  in  a  way,  is^  about  what 
they’ve  been  doing  to  him  ever  since, 
out  there  in  Vandalia.”®®  At  least 
r  that  is  what  Starbuck  said  as  he  told 
us  the  story — we  who  had  run  to¬ 
gether  and  played  together  and  were 
back  from’***  East  and  West  to  see 
I  another  class  day,  to  tell  the  old 
stories,  run  the  old  races  over  again, 
swing  home  again  with  the  pack***® 
through  the  frosty  autumn,  toward 
the  lights  of  the  Square.  Starbuck, 
you  see,  was  the  Other  Man. 

“They’ve  just  nominated  him  for 
governor  out  in’*”  our  State,’’  said 
he,  “and  they’re  telling  the  story  of 
that  race  all  the  way  from  South 
River  Junction  to  the  North  State  line. 

!  I’m’*®®  one  of  Bill’s  spell-binders; 

that’s  why  I  tell  it  so  well.  He’s  our 
Favorite  Son  now,  and  he’s  only  be¬ 
gun.’’  Starbuck  took  a  couple’***  of 
!  brisk  pulls  at  his  cigar  and  blew  a 
big  cloud  of  smoke  toward  the  ceiling. 

“Begins  to  look,’’  said  he  cheerful¬ 
ly,  “as  though  I’**®  was  the  man  who 
was  left  behind.’’  (7957) 

I  A  Mining  Case — IV 

i  MR.  MILLS:  Do  you  remember 
‘  anything  else  set  forth  in  the  contract? 

;  A  H®’*  have  been  interrupted  so 

much  I  hardly  know  what  to  say. 

Q  To  whom  was  the  contract  de¬ 
livered,  if  you  know? 

I  A  Mr.  Hermann. 

Qii®®  After  the  execution  of  this 
'  contract  and  this  lease  which  you  have 
just  described,  what  connection,  if 
any,  did  you  have  with  the  Brady 
Lead”**  Company? 

A  I  have  been  the  Secretary  of  the 
company  from  the  time  it  was  formed 
up  to  the  present  time. 

Q  Did  you  make”*®  any  reports 
of  the  condition  of  the  company? 

A  Yes,  sir. 

Q  About  how  often? 


A  Most  of  the  time  we  made 
daily  reports  to”’*  the  directors  of 
the  company  and  a  few  of  the  largest 
stockholders,  and  we  made  weekly 
reports  to  nearly  all  of  the  stock¬ 
holders. 

Q  Have”®®  you  got  copies  of  those 
reports  here? 

A  Yes,  sir. 

Q  Will  you  produce  them? 

A  I  will  hand  you  a  number^of 
copies  that”**  were  left  over.  We 
made  several  copies  at  once  and  some¬ 
times  there  would  be  copies  left  over 
that  were  not  distributed. 

Q  You  say  these”*®  copies  were 
mailed  weekly? 

A  Yes,  sir. 

Q  Did  the  directors  know  about 
the  3  per  cent  royalty? 

A  Yjbs,  sir. 

Q  Did  you  give”’*  them  notice? 

A  Each  of  these  reports  shows 
that. 

Q  You  didn’t  always  keep  copies, 
did  you? 

A  Yes,  sir.  Each  one  of  them 
was”®®  copied  in  a  book. 

Q  Can  you  produce  the  book? 

A  Yes,  sir.  It  is  at  the  office. 

Q  Was  there  anything  said  in 
these”**  reports  about  this  3  per  cent 
royalty? 

A  The  3  per  cent  was  included. 

Q  Where  did  the  stockholders 
live? 

A  Many  of  them  live”*®  out  of 
this  state. 

Q  •  Practically  all  of  them? 

A  Yes. 

Q  Were  the  reports  sent  out  from 
time  to  time  similar  to  reports”’* 
you  have  here? 

A  Yes,  sir.  We  would  make 
several  copies  at  once  on  a  machine, 
and  we  would  have  some  left  over. 

Q  You”®®  mailed  these  weekly? 

A  Yes,  sir. 

Q  After  this  sale  in  February, 
1916,  you  folks  did  not  opierate  any 
more,  did  you? 

A’***  They  took  possession  about 
February  12,  to  the  best  of  my  recol¬ 
lection. 
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Constructive  Dictation 

By  EDWARD  HALL  GARDNER 

Professor  of  Business  Administration 
University  of  Wisconsin 

was  written.  Professor  Gardner,  one  of  the  most  effective  teachers 
of  business  literature  in  America,  has  found  in  his  experience 
that  students  make  the  most  rapid  progress  in  the  art  of  business 
letter  writing  by  studying  and  copying  different  types  of  letters. 
The  method  may  be  used  with  any  business  correspondence  class, 
but  with  advanced  shorthand  classes  it  is  particularly  effective, 
convenient,  and  economical. 

In  all  the  letters  the  “YOU”  idea  is  dominant  and  students  are 
taught  the  art  of  IMPRESSION  as  well  as  EXPRESSION.  At 
the  same  time  the  students  are  getting  valuable  practice  in  the 
acquisition  of  shorthand  speed. 

If  you  approve  the  plan  why  not  let  us  send  you  a  copy  of  the 
book?  Better  still,  if  you  have  the  book,  let  us  supply  you  with 
enough  copies  for  a  class.  A  trial  will  convince  you  of  the  merits 
of  the  plan. 

Two  Editions — With  and  Without 
Gregg  Shorthand  Vocabulary — $1.20 

THE  GREGG  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

New  York  Chicago  Boston  San  Francisco 
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Q  Mr.  Mullen  did? 

A  Mr.  Mullen  took  possession 
of  the  No.  property.  (1451) 

Technical  Terms — IV 

INSURANXE 

A.  Absolute  loss,  accident,  accrued 
interest,  accumulation,  actual  cash 
value,  actuary,  adjacent  building, 
adjoining  building,  adjuster,  adjust¬ 
ment,  advisory  rate,  annual  report, 
annually,  annuity,  applicant,  applica¬ 
tion,  assessment,**  assignment,  assur¬ 
ance,  assure,  assured,  attending  phy¬ 
sician,  automatic  sprinkler,  average 
premium. 

B.  Beneficiary,  benevolent  associa¬ 
tion,  bequest,  bona  fide,  brokerage, 
burglar  proof  chest,  burglary. 

C.  Cancellation,  carrier,  cash  value,*® 
casualty,  circular,  collectible,  com¬ 
mission,  combined  application,  combi¬ 
nation  lock,  condemnation,  confiscate, 
contingent,  cotenant,  countersigna¬ 
ture,  credit  insurance,  current  death 
losses. 

D.  Daily  report,  days  of  grace,  delivery 
of^*  policy,  depreciation,  deviation, 
disabled,  disability  clause,  dishonesty, 
double  insurance,  document. 

E.  Electric  lighting,  employee,  em¬ 
ployer,  encumbrance,  endowment  pol¬ 
icy,  equitable  adjustment,  equivalent 
value,  estimate,  estopp>el,  examina¬ 
tion,  executor,*®®  executrix,  exorbitant, 
expectation,  expert,  expiration,  expo¬ 
sure,  extinguishing. 

F.  Fall  of  the  building,  family  history, 
family  physician,  fire  insurance,  fire 
department,  fireproof,  fire-pail,  fire¬ 
works,  flat  premium,***  floating  policy, 
foreclosure  of  mortage,  foreign  com¬ 
pany,  full  year  policy. 

I  G.  Garnishment,  general  agent,  good 
health,  grandchild,  guardian,  gun¬ 
powder. 

H.  Hazardous,  healthy  life,  home 
office,  hospital. 

I .  Ill**®  health,  impaired  health,  incen¬ 
diary,  incendiaries,  incendiarism,  |n- 
come,  incontestable,  inflammable,  in¬ 


jury,  insolvent  (insolvency),  install¬ 
ment,  insurable,  insurance  commis¬ 
sioner,  insured,  intoxicating  liquor, 
irqn-safe  clause,  isolated  building. 

J.  Joint  insurance,*^*  joint  life,  joint 
owner. 

L.  Landlord,  lapsed  policy,  level 
premium,  liberal,  lifetime,  lightning 
clause,  limited,  litigation,  livestock, 
local  agent,  longevity. 

M.  Margin  of  policy,  marine  insur¬ 
ance,  marriage,*®®^  medical  attendant, 
medical  examination,  medical  exami¬ 
ner,  mixed  policy,  moral  hazard,  mur¬ 
der. 

N.  Negligence,  net  reserve,  nonfor¬ 
feitable,  nonhazardous,  nonparticipat¬ 
ing,  nonpayment. 

O.  Occupation,  open  policy,  orphan, 
outbuilding,  overinsurance,  overpay¬ 
ment.*** 

P.  Paid-up  insurance,  paid-up  policy, 
participating,  partnership  insurance, 
period,  perpetual  policy,  plate-glass, 
policy-holder^  policy  register,  i>ost 
maturity  dividend,  premium,  printed 
rate,  professional**®  life,  proof  of 
death,  pro  rata,  prospective  insurer, 
prospectus. 

Q.  Quarterly. 

R.  Railway  accident,  rate  book,  read¬ 
ing  of  policy,  reduction,  reinstate, 
reinstated,  reinsure,  relinquishment, 
remedy,  removal,  reputation,***  re¬ 
serve  fund,  residence,  restore,  return 
premium,  reversionary,  robbery. 

S.  Safeguard,  salvage,  semiannually, 
short  rate,  special  agent,  spontaneous 
combustion,  statute  of  frauds,  steel 
lined  vault,  suicide,  surety,*®®  surround¬ 
ings,  surviving. 

T.  Table  of  mortality,  ten  payment 
life,  term-policy,  term  of  policy,  term 
of  the  policy,  time  policy,  tornado, 
twenty  payment  life  policy. 

V.  Vacancy,***  valued  policy,  vault, 
vested  right,  volume. 

W.  Warehouse  man,  water  route, 
wearing  apparel,  windstorm,  with- 

Y.  Yearly  payment.  (340) 
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Short  Stories  in  Shorthand 

PRACTICAL  ECONOMY 

“Why  did  Robert  postpone  his 
wedding  until  after  Christmas?” 

“He  saw  the  list  of  friends  his 
intended  was  going  to  buy  presents 
for.”  (23) 

TERMINOLOGY— A1 

Tom — Why  are  telephone  girls 
called  “operators”? 

Dick — Because  they  usually  “cut” 
you  off  in  the  midst  of  conversation. 
(19) 

ONLY  ONE  RESERVATION 

Lawyer — I  must  know  the  whole 
truth  before  I  can  successfully  defend 
you.  Have  you  told  me  everything? 

Prisoner — Except  where  I  hid  the 
money.**  I  want  that  for  myself.  (30) 

METHOD  IN  IT 

“Now,  boys,”  said  the  teacher, 
*T  want  each  of  you  to  write  me 
a  composition  on  the  subject  ‘What 
I  would  do  if  I  had**  $50,000.’  ” 

One  youth  sat  idle  until  the  papers 
were  called  for,  when  he  sent  in  a 
blank  sheet. 

“What  does  this  mean?”  demanded*® 
the  teacher  sternly.  “Where  is  your 
composition?” 

"That’s  it,”  said  the  boy.  “That’s 
what  I’d  do  if  I  had  $50,000.”  (72) 

ONE  ON  THE  PROFESSION 

An  Ohio  man  whose  son  was  an 
^plicant  for  a  position  in  the  Federal 
Ovil  service,  but  who  had  been 
repeatedly  “turned  down,”  said: 

"It’s**  sure  hard  luck,  ^  but  Bill 
has  missed  that  civil  service  again. 
It  looks  like  they  just  won’t  have 
him,  that’s  all!” 

"What  was  the  trouble?”*®  asked 
the  friend. 

“Well,  he  was  kinder  short  on  spell¬ 
ing  and  geography,  and  he  missed  a 
good  deal  in  arithmetic.” 

"What’s  he  going  to  do**  about  it?” 

“I  don’t  know,”  said  the  father. 
"Times  are  not  so  good  for  us,  and 
I  reckon  he’ll  have  to  ^o  back  to 
teaching*®®  school  for  a  living.”  (104) 


Psychology  of  Typewriting 

{Continued  from  page  147) 

after  a  few  movements  have  been 
made  successiully. 

The  analysis  previously  given  can 
now  be  adapted  to  cover  the  type¬ 
writing  processes,  so  far  as  a  single 
finger  movement  is  involved,  in  these 
terms: 

1.  The  printed  letter  on  the  page  produced 
a  visual  impression  which  was  transmitted 
to  the  visual  centers  of  the  brain; 

2.  The  incoming  visual  impression  was  inter¬ 
preted  through  association  processes,  to  involve 
certain  motor  centers  controlling  the  muscles 
of  a  certain  hand  and  finger  in  a  certain  way, 
already  established  as  a  part  of  the  association; 

3.  The  motor  centers  involved  originated  suc¬ 
cessive  motor  impulses  of  a  particular  kind  to 
all  the  muscles  necessary  for  executing  the 
movement  in  the  exact  way  already  established 
by  previous  movement  sensations; 

4.  The  muscles  stimulated  and  controlled 
by  the  motor  impulses  execute  in  the  way 
determined  by  the  impulses  the  movements 
desired; 

5.  The  movements  of  the  finger  and  the  re¬ 
sistance  the  finger  meets  when  striking  the 
key,  result  in  sensations  which  produce  either 
feelings  of  satisfaction,  when  the  movement 
sensations  correspond  to  the  movement  sensa 
tions  already  established  as  part  of  the 
whole  process,  or  feelings  of  dissatisfaction 
when  the  movement  sensations  do  not  corres¬ 
pond.  These  movement  sensations  are  trans¬ 
mitted  as  they  arise,  and  so  a  stream  of 
movement  sensations  is  ascending  while  the 
stream  of  motor  impulses  is  descending.  The 
ascending  stream  may  modify  the  descending 
stream  and  give  rise  to  a  consciousness  of  how 
the  reaction  is  taking  place. 

More  extended  discussions  of  the 
topics  treated  in  these  articles  can 
be  found  in  the  following  books: 
Freeman,  F.  N.,  How  Children  Learn,  Ch.  1, 
II,  VIII 

Colvin,  S.  S..  The  Learning  Process.  Ch.  Ill 
Parker,  S.  C.,  Methods  of  Teaching  High 
School  Subjects,  Ch.  VI,  VIII 
James,  W.,  Psychology,  briefer  course,  Ch. 
VIII-X 

Judd,  C.  H..  Psychology  of  High  School 
Subjects,  Ch.  XII 

Thomdyke,  E.,  Principles  of  Teaching,  Ch. 
XIII.  XIV 

Thomdyke,  E.,  Educational  Psychology, 
Vol.  2. 


